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A  N 

E  S.  S  A  Y 

ON  THE 

Method  of  acquiring  Knowledge 

in  P  H  Y  s  I  c  K. 

IN  an  ElTay  on  the  Method  of  acqui¬ 
ring  Knowledge  in  Phyfick^  no  doubt 
fome  .Improvement  on  that  Method  will 
be  expefted  to  be  aimed  at :  This  there¬ 
fore  may  feem  a  very  extraordinary  Perfor¬ 
mance,  in  a  Country  where  that  Profeffion 
has  fo  long  held  a  confiderable  Rank,  and 
proved  of  fo  great  Advantage  to  the  Profef- 
fors  of  it  ;  and  where,  undoubtedly,  it  muft 
be  fuppofed,  no  Care  has  been  wanting  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Art  in  every  Particular.  But  yet, 
if,  upon  a  fair  Examination,  it  fliall  appear, 
that  there  is  fomething  very  Effential  want¬ 
ing  in  England^  to  compleat  the  Education 
of  Phyficians,  which  it  is  hard  to  fupply, 
without  taking  a  Voyage  beyond  the  Seas  ; 
an  Attempt  to  reftify  that  Matter,  can  dc- 
ferve  no  Cenlure.  And  although  it  be  al- 

A  X  lowed, 
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^  lowed,  that  fome  great  Men,  with  infinite 
Labour,  have  got  the  Better  of  whatever 
Difficulties  they  have  met  with,  and  come 
to  fhine  in  their  Profeffion,  although  at  firft 
deftitute  of  fome  very  necelTary  Helps,  by 
which  others  have  been  affifted  •  yet  they 
themfelves  knov/  too  welhwhat  Pains  it  coft 
them,  and  the  Time  they  1^,  before  they 
could  fall  on  any  Way  to  make  their  Studies 
eafy ;  and  therefore,  out  of  meer  Humani¬ 
ty,  will  not  grudge,  that  thofe  who  come 
after  them  fhould  be  eaftd  of  fome  Part  of 
the  Fatigue  which  they  underwent. 

The  laft  Year  I  publifhed  ^x.  London^  aPro- 
pofal  to  teach  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phy- 
fick,  in  a  Courfe  of  Ledures :  Now  the  va¬ 
rious  Reprefentations,  that  I  underftand,  have 
been  made  of  that  Affair,  make  it  neceffary 
to  fay  fomething  of  it,  as  well  in  Juftice  to 
my  own  Charader,  as  to  the  Undertaking  it 
felf,  which,  if  tolerably  well  executed,  may 
yet  prove  of  confiderable  Benefit  to  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

I  fhall  in  this  Difcourfe  endeavour  to  Ihew, 

Firji,  That  Phyfick  is  a  Science  that  may 
be  taught  by  a'  Matter. 

Secondly^  That  the  bett  Way  of  learning 
it,  is  to  begin  by  hearing  a  regular  Syftem 
of  it  delivered. 

I  fhall  Thirdly^  confider  fome  Objedions 
'that  either  have  been,  or  may  be  made,  to 
my  particular  Undertaking. 


( y ) 

Then  Fourthly,  give  fome  further  Ac¬ 
count  of  it. 

And  Laftly,  point  out  what  reafonable 
Advantages  may  be  expeded  from  it. 

■  As  to  :the  firft  Particular,  I  know  it  is  af- 
ferted  by  fome,  that  Phyfick  is  only  to  be 
learned  by  attending  the  Sick,  and  making 
ObfervationS  on  the  Courfe  of  their  Difeafes ; 
And  that  therefore  all  other  pretended  Me¬ 
thods  of  teaching  it,  are  no  more  than  an 
Impofition.  I  eafily  grant,  that  to  attend 
the  Sick,  and  make  Obfervations,  is  the  true 
Way  to  render  a  Phyfician  perfed  ;  but  can 
by  no  Means  allow,  that  he  is  to  draw  all 
his  Knowledge  from  that  Fountain :  And 
this  I  believe  will  appear  reafonable,  whe¬ 
ther  we  conlider  Phyfick  as  a  Science,  found¬ 
ed  upon  fuch  Principles  as  can  be  demon- 
ftrated  ;  or  only  as  an  Art  of  ading  right 
on  fuch  and  fuch  particular  Occafions,  ac¬ 
quired  and  deduced  from  a  Chain  of  Experi¬ 
ments.  If  the  Principles  on  which  the  Art 
depends,  are  capable  of  Demonftration,  it 
will  not  be  difputed,  but  that  it  is  highly 
requifite  to  be  informed  of  what  they  are; 
and  to  fay  that  fuch  Information  can  be  got 
without  any  Affiftance,  only  by  looking  upon 
Difeafes,  is  much  the  lame  as  to  aifert,  that 
one  may  become  an  accurate  Aftronomer, 
only  by  gazing  at  the  Stars  for  fome  Years, 
without  ever  enquiring  into  what  Advances 
the  learned  World  has  already  made  in  that 

Science. 


Science.  But  bn  the  other  Hand,  let  us 
grant  for  once,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
Phyfick,  but  what  is  entirely  owing  to  Ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  all  our  Realbning  ferves 
for  nothing  But  a  pretty  Amufement :  Yet  if 
we  be  allbwed  to  profit  by  the  Experiments 
of  othersj  as  well  as  our  own,  it  will  Hill 
follow,  that  it  is  proper  we  Ihould  know 
what  Experiments  have  been  made ;  and  this 
will  imply  fomething  to  be  learned  previbufo 
ly  to  our  attending  the  Sick.  The  Life  of 
one  Man  is  but  Ihbrt,  and  can  by  no  man¬ 
lier  of  Means  be  allowed  fufficient  to  make  a 
fuitable  Number,  either  of  Obfervations  of 
Experijnents,  to  found  his  Practice  upon,  if 
we  fuppofe  him  entirely  ignorant  when  he 
begins  to  make  them ;  for  this  would  infer, 
that  the  Art  might  have  arrived  to  the  fame 
Degree  of  Perfection,  even  in  its  Infancy, 
which  it  has  at  prefent ;  if  we  only  allow, 
that  there  were  then  Men  in  the  World 
praftifing  it,  who  were  as  careful,  as  judici¬ 
ous,  and  as  long  lived  as  ourfelves ;  But  fiire- 
ly,  that  it  did  then  attain  fuch  Perfection,  will 
not  lb  much  as  be  alledged  by  any  one,  who 
has  in  the  leaft  dipp’d  into  the  Hiftory  of 
Phyfick  ;  for  it  is  well  known,,  by  what  flow 
Degrees  any  Improvement  was  made  in  it, 
and  what  Care  was  taken  to  preferve  the 
Memory  of  all  Experiments  that  were  made, 
whether  the  Event  was  good  or  bad  ;  till  at 
length  from  the  Obfervation  of  many  Ages, 

z  •  and 
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^nd  the  Labour  of  an  infinite  Number,  not 
only  of  Angle  Phyficians,  but  of  whole  Fa¬ 
milies,  who  for  many  Generations  applied 
themfelves  to  the  Profeffion,  and  of  Schools 
creded  for  the  Improvement  of  it  there 
was  a  Body  of  Phyfick  compiled,  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Divine  Hippocrates  in¬ 
cluding  certain  Marks,  how  to  diftinguilh  the 
Cafes  that  had  occurred,  and  a  juft  Relation 
of  the  Methods  that  were  ufed  for  their  Cure 
with  a  faithful  Account  of  their  Succefs,  and 
many  general  Rules,  abfolutely  necelfary  for 
Pradice,  deduced  from  thefe.  Now  that  it 
is  necelfary  to  underftand  this  Body  of  Phy¬ 
fick,  before  one  begins  to  pradife,  needs 

only  to  be  mentioned,  that  it  may  be  affent- 
ed  to. 


I  am  afraid  I  have  infifted  too  long  upon 
this  Point,  fince  it  is  obvious  that  no  regu¬ 
lar  Phyfician  could  alfert,  that  Phyfick"  is 
attainable  in  no  Way,  but  by  attending  the 
Sick  ;  and  It  being  needlefs  on  fuch  a  Subjed, 
to  mindj  the  Opinions  of  others :  I  fay  this 
could  be  advanced  by  noqe  of  the  Faulty, 
for  two  Reafons  Firft,  every  one  of  them 
knows,  if  they  refled  a  little  (which  we  muft 
certainly  foppofe  that  they  do)  that  as  to  their 
own  Pradice,  there  is  very  little  of  it  the 
Relult  of  their  own  particular  Experience: 
1  hey  muft  remember,  that  they  early  learned 
fome  how  or  other,  to  know  when  it  was  pro¬ 
per  to  purge  with  Senna,' to  vomit  with^- 


cacuana^ 
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cacuana^  to  apply  a  Blifter,  or  adminifter  a 
Cordial  Jukp  j  and  that  their  lirfl:  Method 
ferves  them  very  well,  without  much  Alte-* 
ration,  Secondly^  this  could  not  come  from 
the  Faculty,  becaufe  it  carries  with  it  a  vile 
Infinuation,  that  without  any  Regard  to.Stu* 
dy,  thofe  who  have  been  longeft  ufed  to  lee 
lick  People,  mull  be  the  beft  Phyficians,  and 
this  gives  the  Preference  fairly  to  another  Set 
of  Men ;  I  mean  the  Apothecaries  (who 
commonly  begin  to  fee  Patients  much  fooner 
than  the  Phyficiaps  do)  lb  that  I  am  forry 
it  Ihould  have  entered  into  any  body’s  Head 
to  have  mentioned  it.  But  to  dilmils  this  fri^ 
volous  Argument,  If  we  confider  Phyfick  as 
partly  a  Science  grounded  upon  a  very  rea- 
Ibnable  Foundation,  which  can  be  denied  by 
no  one  who  is  apprized  of  the  Improvement 
it  has  received,  from  Difcoveries  and  Demon- 
llrations  in  Anatomy,  Chemiftry,  Mechanicks, 
and  Phyficks ;  and  partly  as  an  Art  of  afting 
refulting  from  a  Number  of  Experiments,  faith¬ 
fully  made  and  recorded,  which  are  capable 
of  being  digefted  into  a  certain  Order,  and  lb 
rendered  much  more  ufeful  than  they  could 
be  otherwife  :  I  lay,  from  both  Confidera- 
tions,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  neceffary  Ibme 
Perlbn  fliould  inftruft  a  young  Beginner  in 
the  Profeffion,  and  that  he  be  not  entirely 
left  to  work  out  his  Knowledge  from  Experi* 
ments  of  his  own  making  ;  which  Experiments, 
elpecially  at  the  Beginning  of  his  Pradice, 

perhaps 
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perhaps  might  not  _  very  well  fuit  the  Con- 
veniency  of  his  Patients. 

If  Phyfick  then  is  to  be  taught,  I  go  to 
what  I  propofed.  Secondly^  to  ihew  that  the 
belt  Way  of  learning  it,  is  to  begin  with  hear¬ 
ing  a  regular  Syftem  delivered.  To-  do  this, 
it  will  be  necelTary  to  remove  fome  Objedi- 
ons  that  may  be  made.  I  conceive  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  are  thefe,  that  Firjt^  it  may  be  learned 
in  another  Manner  ;  and  Secondly^  that  this 
Method  is  attended  with  Inconveniencies.  It 
is  by  fome  loudly  affirmed,  that  the  only 
Way  to  giye  Inftrudions  in  Phyfick,  is  to 
carry  the  Student  to  the  Patient’s  Bed-fide, 
and  there  Ihew  him  the  Difeafe,  and  the 
Pradice.  But  this  Student  muft  either  have 
a  confiderable  Knowledge  in  Phyfick  already, 
or  he  muft  not ;  if  he  has  it,  then  he  has 
ftudied  before,  and  therefore  does  not  begin 
here  ;  if  he  has  it  not,  I  alTert  he  cannot  be 
the  better  for  what  he  fees,  but  rather  the 
worfe.  The  better  he  cannot  be,  for  it  is  im- 
pofiible  that  he  fhould  either  know  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Difeafe,  or  the  Reafons  of  pre- 
fcribing.  The  worfo  he  may  well  be,  becaufe 
he  may  imagine  he  has  got  fome  Knowledge, 
which  may  lead  him  to  repeat  the  fome  Pra- 
dice,  in  a  Gale  which  he  may  believe  the 
fome,  and  yet  is  widely  different.  If  it  be 
alledged  that  the  Dodor,  whole  Pradice  he 
attends,  may  inform  him  of  the  Difeafe,  and 
of  the  Reafons  of  his  Prefcription  j  I  anfwer, 

B  It 
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It  is  not  in  that  Dodor's  Power  to  make  him- 
felf  underftood,  to  one  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  Profellion.  An  Example  I  believe  will 
clear  this  Matter  beft  :  Let  us  fuppofe  a  Pa¬ 
tient  in  a  Jaundice^  and  that  the  Dodor  goes 
about  to  explain  that  Difeafe,  and  his  Inten¬ 
tions  of  Cure,  to  his  Pupil ;  I  fhall*  fuppofe 
that  he  tells  him  that  this  Yellownels  of  the 
Skin  proceeds  from  the  Bile  being  mixed  with 
the  Mafs  of  Blood,  and  that  from  the  lame 
Bile,  thus  out  of  its  proper  Place,  proceed 
the  other  Symptoms ;  the  young  Gentleman 
can  have  no  right  Idea  of  this,  pntll  he  un- 
derftands  what  is  meant  by  the  Bile,  what 
is  its  natural  Place,  how  it  comes  to  be  any 
where  elfe,  how  its  being  there,  occafions  liich 
Symptoms;  and  Lajily^  how  the  Medicines 
ordered,  are  liippofed  to  remove  them:  Really 
if  the  Dodor  flays  to  inform  him  of  all  thefe 
Particulars,  he  will  find  it  will  take  the  fame 
Time,  as  to  give  him  a  regular  Syftem  of  the 
Theory  of  Phyfick ;  for  truly  every  Part  of 
it  is  fo  conneded  with  another,  that  it  is  im- 
pollible  any  one  Part  can  be  throughly  un¬ 
derflood,  without  the  Knowledge  of  the  refl; 
and  that  the  Patient's  Bed-fide  is  not  a  con¬ 
venient  Place  for  fuch  a  Syflem  to  be  taught 
in,  will  be  readily  granted.  It  may  be  here 
argued,  that  I  have  fiippofed  a  theoretical  Ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Difeafe  neceffary,  which  docs 
not  appear  to  be  fo,  and  that  in  the  Cafe  be¬ 
fore  us,  the  Student  may  be  fufficiently  fatis- 

I  ■  fled. 
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lied,  as  to  Practice,  to  know  that  this  Yellownefs 
of  the  Skin  and  other  Symptoms,  have  been  ob- 
ferved  to  be  cured  by  fuch  and  fuch  Means.  I 
anfwer,  that  fo  far  as  Theory  only  pretends  to 
teach,  what  is  obvious  to  every  diligent  En¬ 
quirer,  about  a  Difeafe,  and  what  is  not  the 
Relult  of  any  philofophical  doubtful  Notion, 
but  of  plain  Matters  of  Fad  rightly  fearch- 
ed  into  :  Thus  far  Theory  is  neceflary,  and 
the  Knowledge  of  it  indifpenfable  in  one, 
who  at  this  time  of  Day,  would  treat  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Body.  But  again,  let  us  Fippofe  it  to 
be  of  no  Ufe,  yet  there  are  two  Particulars 
certainly  requifite  in  Pradice.  Firji^  to 
know  what  State  the  Patient  is  in,  fo  as  to 
form  a  Judgment  of  what  the  Event  of  the 
Diftemper  is  to  be,  and  next  to  diftinguifli 
exactly  what  Medicines  are  adapted  to  that  in¬ 
dividual  Cafe  :  Now  in  the  Inftance  given 
(and  the  fame  Reafoning  may  be  applied  to 
any  other  Cafe)  before  the  Student  can  con¬ 
ceive  why  the  Patient  is  judged  to  be  either  in  a 
good  or  bad  State,  he  muft  hear  all  the  Apr 
pearances  enumerated  that  have  been  obferv- 
.  ed,  to  diftinguilh  one  Species  of  a  Jaundice 
from  another  (and  indeed  there  are  a  great 
Number  of  them)  and  likewife  be  informed 
very  faithfully  what  thofe  Appearances  ufually 
end  in  ;  and  before  he  can  underhand  why 
fuch  Medicines  are  ufed,  he  muft  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  different  Intentions  of  Cure,  that 
arife  not  only  in  every  different  Species  of  the 

B  X  Difeafe, 
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Difeafe,  but  alfo,  according  to  the  various 
Circumftances  of  any  one,  and  then  be  iii- 
llruded  how  thofe  Intentions  are  fatisfied 
by  fuch  and  fuch  Medicines.  Now  if  the 
Doftor  takes  Pains  to  inform  his  Pupil  of  lb 
many  Particulars,  he  certainly  does  well; 
but  undoubtedly  it  would  fave  a  great  deal 
of  Trouble  to  both,  that  the  moft  of  what  I 
have  mentioned,  had  been  underftood  by 
the  Scholar  before-hand  ;  for  it  is  much  ea- 
fier  both  to  give  and  receive  Inftrudions,  in 
a  regular  Method,  than  in  a  random  Way, 
as  Accidents  happen.  Befides,  pradifing 
PhyGcians  feldom  have  Leifiire  enough  to 
gofo  minutely  to  Work;  and  therefore  what 
is  to  be  learned  from  them,  leaves  only  fome 
general  confufed  Notion.  Upon  the  Whole, 

I  believe  it  appears  plainly  enough,  that  a 
confiderable  Knowledge,  of  even  pradical 
Phyfick,  is  neceflary  before  one  begins  to 
attend  the  Sick ,  although  under  the  Di- 
redion  of  a  Mailer.  But  allow  this  to  be 
granted,  it  is  yet  pofitively  averred  by  ma¬ 
ny,  that  a  Profeffor  in  Pliyfick  is  entirely 
ufelels,  for  that  the  necelTary  previous  . 
Knowledge  to  Pradice,  may  be  acquired  by 
reading  of  Books.  That  fuch  Knowledge 
may  poffibly  be  acquired  by  Reading,  I  do 
not  abfolutely  deny  :  But  it  is  fufficient  for 
what  I  intended  to  prove,  if  it  be  Ihewn, 
that  the  hearing  a  regular  Syftem  brings  one 
to  a  competent  Knowledge  much  fooner  than 
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reading,  and  that  one  reads  afterwards  to 
much  greater  Advantage.  Upon  the  Sup- 
pofition,  that  there  were  a  perfeft  good  Sy- 
ftem  to  be  met  with  in  Print,  yet  by  no 
Means  fhould  the  Ufe  of  a  Mafter  be  fuper- 
feded  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  in  all 
Sciences,  Mailers  render  Things  plainer  and 
eafier  than  any  Book :  There  is  a  certain  ea- 
fy  and  familiar  Method  of  conveying  of 
Things,  voce^  of  which  the  necelTary 

Accuracy  of  a  printed  Book  deprives  it  ; 
for  here  Things  can  be  repeated,  put  In  dif¬ 
ferent  Shapes,  and  inculcated  again  and  a- 
gain,  ’till  they  are  in  a  manner  forced  to  be¬ 
come  intelligible.  This  is  a  Truth  notoriouf- 
ly  known  to  all  who  have  lludied  any  Sci¬ 
ence,  under  a  Mafter  endued  with  proper 
Talents.  But  again,  if  we  are  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  a  good,  regular,  and  full  Syftem 
(which  is  truly  the  Cafe)  a  Mafter  be¬ 
comes  abfolutely  neceffary,  if  we  would  not 
fubjeft  the  young  Student  to  infinite  Drudge¬ 
ry.  If  any  one  goes  at  prefent  to  ftudy 
•by  himfelf,  with  the  Help  of  Books,  the 
Ufe  of  the  Parts  of  the  Humane  Body, 
which  is  perhaps  the  eafieft  Part  of  Phy- 
fick  to  be  acquired  in  that  Way,  he  will 
find  fo  many  Inaccuracies  in  the  Defcriptions, 
filch  different  Sentiments  founded  upon  fuch 
different  Notions,  that  he  will  be  at  the  ut- 
moft  Lofs  what  to  make  of  any  thing  j  muft 
wafte  much  Time  before  he  can  form  a  Judg¬ 
ment 
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ment  of  any  Particular,  and  may  very  readily 
be  mifled  by  the  Author  he  likes.  If  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  read  praftical  Authors,  he  will  find 
liicha  Variety  of  Opinions;  fuch  afcandalous 
Number  of  Falfhoods  afferted  to  maintain 
this  or  that  Opinion,  and  fupport  fiich  a  cer¬ 
tain  Method  of  Cure  as  the  Author  ufed ;  and 
lb  many  abfolute  Contradiftions,  that  he  will 
be  apt  to  throw  all  away,  and  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  true  or  folid  in  the  Art :  And 
even  fuppofe  that  he  reads  fuch  Authors  as 
are  faithful,  which  indeed  are  extremely  few, 
he  will  ftill  want  at  the  Beginning  fome  Guide 
to  help  him  to  diftinguilh  them  from  the  reft 
of  the  Herd.  ‘  Befides,  the  praftical  Writings 
of  the  beft  Phyficians  are  generally  in  fuch 
an  Order,  that  it  would  fave  much  Labour 
to  any  one,  if  by  fome  Means  or  other  he 
could  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  Subjeft  before  he  reads  them.  Now  if 
a  Mafter  is  able-  to  convey  to  his  Pupils  a  to-^ 
lerable  Notion  of  the  Nature  of  the  Humane 
Body,  of  the  Difeafes  it  is  liable  to,  and  .of 
the  beft  Method  of  curing  them,  according- 
to  the  Obfervations  of  the  moft  faithful  Au- 
thors  ;  thefe  Things  when  they  come  to  be 
read  of  in  a  diffufed  and  irregular  Manner, 
will  be  much  more  agreeable,  and  better  un- 
derftood,  than  if  they  had  been  entirely  new  : 
Befides,  there  is  an  Art  of  beginning  with  the 
eafieft,  and  proceeding  gradually  to  what  is 
more  difficult,  which  illuftrates  Things  much 

better 
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better  than  to  take  them  as  they  commonly 
lie  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  Teacher's  Duty  to  explain 
the  different  Opinions  of  Authors,  deliver 
their  Reafons,  and  candidly  fh,ew  how  far 
one  Opinion  is  preferable  to  another,  this  will 
ferve  to  form  the  Judgment  of  the  Students  in 
fuch  a  Manner,  as  that  they  may  proceed 
fafely,  and  firmly,  through  an  infinite  Vari¬ 
ety  of  jarring  Notions. 

I  believe  by  this  Time  it  is  pretty  evi¬ 
dent,^  that  the  other  Methods  propofed  for 
acquiring  Knowledge  in  Phyfick,  are  not 
quite  fo  good,  as  that  of  taking  a  Mailer: 

am  next  to  confider,  what  Inconvenien- 
cies  this  may  be  liable  to.  It  may  firft  be 
alledged,^  that  a  Teacher  may  be  as  apt  to 
millead  his  Pupils,  as  any  printed  Book  what¬ 
ever,  becaufe  he  himfelf  may  very  poffibly 
have  erroneous  Opinons  about  many  Things : 
And  Secondly,  that  although  no  falfe  No- 
^tions  were  to  be  inculcated,  yet  that  the 
,  having  the  whole  Affair  of  Phyfick  reduced 
within  Ihort  Bounds,  makes  it  appear  to  the 
Students  too  eafy  •  that  by  this  Means  they 
are  apt  to  conceive  an  Opinion,  that  they 
underlland  the  Whole  of  it,  when  indeed 
they  have  fcarcely  begun,  and  that  they  of¬ 
ten  acquiefce  contentedly  in  this  Knowledge. 
and  feek  to  proceed  no  farther.  * 

As  to  Inconveniencies,  it  is  really  not  in 
the  Nature  of  Things  to  get  entirely  free 
.^hem ,  and  undoubtedly  the  firll  here 

mentioned, 
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mentioned,  may  very  readily  happen,  for  no 
Man  is  infallible.  But  the  granting  of  this 
does  by  no  means  prove,  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  a  Teacher;  for  allow  that  he 
fliould  have  fome  wrong  Notions,  yet  the 
Method  of  confidering  Things  diftindly,  and 
reafoning  upon  them,  which  it  is  his  Bufinels 
to  do,  will  be  fuch  a  Help  to  the  Underftand- 
ing,  that  even  the  Errors  of  his  Notions  may 
in  Time  come  to  be  foen  through  ;  efpecial- 
ly  fince  now  nothing  is  defired  to  be  believ¬ 
ed,  becaufe  it  is  an  Opinion,  but  becaufe 
there  are  fuch  and  fuch  Reafons  given  for  it ;  • 
Befides,  as  a  Teacher  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
compare  a  great  many  Books,  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  all  the  new  Difooveries,  there  is  a 
Chance,  that  in  moll  Part  of  Things  he  may 
be  tolerably  right ;  and  it  is  certainly  much 
better  to  have  a  good  univerfal  Notion  of 
the  whole  Science,  granting  that  fome  few 
Errors  may  creep  into  it,  than  to  have  none 
at  all;  and  I  believe  from  what  has  been 
laid,  it  will  appear  a  very  hard  Task  to  ac¬ 
quire  llich  a  Notion  without  a  Teacher. 

That  feveral  young  Gentlemen,  juft  come 
from  Univerfities,  where  a  Syftem  of  Phyfick 
is  taught,  have  believed  the'mfelves  fufficient- 
ly  qualified  to  praftife  in  every  Cafe,  and  fo 
have  never  troubled  their  Heads  to  go  far¬ 
ther,  we  know  from  daily  Experience :  But 
I  can  by  no  Means  be  induced  to  believe,  that 
they  were  any  worfe  for  the  Syftem  ;  for 

undoubtedly 
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undoubtedly  fiich  would  have  indulged  their 
Lazinefs,  whatever  Sort  of  Education  they 
had  had;  and  probably  would  never  have 
fought  farther^  than  by  reading  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  fome  certain  Routhie  to  pradile  by  ; 
and  this  is  much  fooner  come  at,  by  reading 
fome  Dilpenfatory  where  Cures  for  all  Dif- 
eafes  are  retailed,  or  by  now  and  then  look¬ 
ing  at  an  Apothecary's  File,  than  by  hearing 
any  regular  Courfe  :  For  truly  the  Reafon- 
ings,  and  nice  Diftindtion  of  Cafes,  which  muft 
be  in  a  Courfe,  if  good  for  any  tiling,  fhames 
any  one  who  has  but  a  tolerable  Share  of  good 
Senfe,  out  of  that  ftupid  Indolence  and  want 
of  thinking,  to  which  otherwife  he  may  be 
habituated  ;  and  grant  that  it  is  only  a  Rote 
that  is  got  from  a  regular  Courfe,  furc  it  is 
a  much  better  one,  than  another  taken  from 
fome  Quackilh  Receipt  Writer.  And  if  we 
fuppofe  that  the  Perfon  is  to  go  any  farther 
on  with  his  Studies,  it  is  evident  from  what 
is  faid  above,  that  he  will  do  it  to  much  bet¬ 
ter  Purpofe  on  the  one  Foundation  than  on 
the  other.  Befides,  the  hearing  in  a  regular 
Syftem  the  good  Authors,  with  their  Opini¬ 
ons  and  Practice  mentioned,  will  be  a  very 
great  Inducement  to  fcarch  deeper,  and  im¬ 
prove  ;  and  fo  refcuemany  a  one  from  a  State 
of  Ignorance,  who  perhaps  had  been  for  ever 
buried  in  it. 

I  have  confidered,  and  I  hope  anfwered 
the  principal  Objeclions  againft  having  Phy-^ 

C  fick 
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lick  taught  in  a  Syftematical  Way  ;  I  believe 
therefore,  I  need  not  now  infill  on  proving 
the  Affirmative,  that  this  is  the  bell  Way  of 
teaching,  fince  it  has  already  appeared,  that  it 
can  fcarcely  be  taught  in  any  other  Way,  at 
leaft  not  without  infinite  Difficulty :  And  in 
this  I  am  fupported  by  the  Authority  of  all 
Univerfities,  where  there  are  ProfelTors  of 
Phyfick  eftablilhed  (the  original  Defign  of 
which,  certainly,  was  to  teach)  But  more  ef- 
pecially  by  the  Authority  of  fuch  Univerfi- 
tles,  whofe  ProfelTors  have  been  obliged  to 
fulfil  the  Defign  of  their  Eftablifhment,  who 
have  always  choftn  this  Way  to  difcharge 
their  Trull,  as  indeed  the  only  one  poffible. 
Neither  is  this  any  more  than  what  is  by  uni- 
verfal  Confent  approved  in  many  other  Sci¬ 
ences,  where  no  body  difputes  the  Neceffity 
of  a  Mailer  5  and  it  is  very  hard  that  Phyfick 
ftiould  be  left  to  be  taken  up  by  fuch  who 
can  bell  do  it,  without  giving  them  any  Afi- 
fillance,  when,  were  it  neceflary  to  enter  into 
the  Comparifon,  it  could  abfolutely  be  de- 
monllrated,  that  it  is  the  hardell  of  all  Scien¬ 
ces  to  be  acquired  by  one^s  own  Indullry 
without  a  Teacher. 

I  propofed  in  the  third  Place,  to  confider 
fome  Objedioiis  that  either  have  been,  or 
may  be  made  to  my  particular  Undertaking, 
I  apprehend  the  chief  Objeclions  may  arife 
from  the  following  Confideration  ;  That  grants 
ing  a  regular  Courfe  of  Phyfick  to  be  ne- 
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ceffary,  yet  it  was  not  the  Bufinefs  of  an  un¬ 
known  Perfon  to  attempt  any  liich  Thing  j 
becaufe, 

I.  There  are  Profeflbrs  in  that  Faculty 
eftablifhed  in  the  Univerfities. 

There  are  in  London  feveral  Lectures 
eftablifhed,  as  well  as  a  Profeflion  in  Gr^- 
jham-Co  liege, 

3.  There  are  other  Methods  taken  to  in- 
ftruft  Students  in  Phyfick,  as  in  the  Hofpi- 
talSj 

4.  The  Perfon  who  propofed  himfelf 
as  a  Teacher,  was  a  Stranger,  not  a  Member 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  liable  to  a 
Sulpicion  of  not  having  the  neceffary  Quali¬ 
fications  to  execute  his  Undertaking,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Youth,  and  want  of  Experi¬ 
ence. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  Particulars,  I  ftiould 
indeed  be  very  ignorant,  if  I  pretended  to 
fay  any  thing  derogatory  from  the  Honour 
of  the  Engltflo  Univerfities,  whofe  Learning 
is  fo  well  known,  and  lb  famous  all  over 
Europe  :  Every  one  knows  how  many  fine 
Gentleitien  they  have  produced,  to  Ihine  in 
all  Parts  of  polite  Learning  •  and  that 
Philofophy  has  in  this  Country,  of  late  Years, 
raifed  it  felf  to  luch  a  Pitch,  that  it  almoft 
feems  to  have  exceeded  the  Bounds  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Capacity.  Neither  have  the  Englijh 
'  Phyficians  been  behind-hand  with  the  Learn¬ 
ed  in  other  Faculties ;  The  polite  Learning  of 
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the  famous  Linacre  will  never  be  forgotten, 
while  the  Books  of  Galen  are  valued,  or 
Phyfick  ftudied  :  Nor  the  Knowledge  and  Me¬ 
rits  of  Caius  loft  in  Oblivion,  while  his  Wri¬ 
tings  remain  in  the  World,  or  Caius^College 
to  perpetuate  his  Name*  Willis,  Whartojij 
Lower^  and  fome  others,  Ihew  what  Im¬ 
provements  Anatomy,  on  which  depends  the 
true  Theory  of  Phyfick,  has  received  in 
England:  But  the  immortal  Harvey  fhines 
above  the  Phyficians  of  all  Countries ;  he,  by 
his  noble  Difeovery,  overturned  all  the  im¬ 
pertinent  Galimatia^  that  had  fo  long  been 
received  as  Theory,  and  Reafoning  in  Phy¬ 
fick,  and  laid  down  a  fure  and  lafting  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Science  :  He  was  not  exempted 
from  the  common  Fate  of  the  firft  Difeove- 
rers  of  Truth  :  He  was  attacked  with  Palfion 
and  Rancour  from  feveral  Corners  ;  but  he 
had  this  particular  Advantage,  that  he  lived 
to  fee  all  his  Enemies  aftiamed  of  having  op- 
pofed  him  ;  fo  ftrong,  firm,  and  fatisfying 
were  his  Demonftrations :  And  although  there 
are  fome  Appearances  of  the*  Circulation  of 
the  Blood  being  underftood  before  his  Time, 
in  the  Writings  of  the  unfortunate  Michael 
Servetus^  and  of  a  few  more  modern  Au¬ 
thors  (it  being  evident  that  what  looks  that 
Way  in  the  Antients  is  all  faid  by  Accident, 
without  meaning  what  we  now  know  to  be 
.  true)  yet  as  Harvey^  from  a  Chain  of  good 
Arguments,  proved  the  Manner  of  its  circu¬ 
lating 
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lating  through  every  Part  of  the  Body,  be^ 
yond  all  Poffibility  of  Difpute,  and  made 
lb  very  good  Ufe  of  his  Difcoveries ;  to  him 
the  World  juftly  afcribes  the  Honour  of  the 
Invention :  And  in  his  Claim  to  that,  he  is 
nobly  lupported  by  the  elegant  Dodor  Tit- 
cairne.  So  long  then  as  it  is  known  to  the 
Learned,  that  the  vital  Stream  flows  rapidly 
from  its  Fountain  the  Heart,  to  preferve, 
nourilh  and  enliven  all  Parts  of  the  Body, 
and  from  thence  back  to  its  Source,  to  be  re¬ 
paired  and  receive  new  Vigour ;  fo  long  fliall 
the  Name  of  the  great  Harvey  be  admired 

by  all  Pofterity. - Since  I  have  mentioned 

the  Englijh  Phyficians,  it  were  a  barbarous 
Ingratitude  to  pafs  over  in  Silence  the  admi¬ 
rable  Sydenham,  that  accurate,  that  faithful 
Obfbver  of  Nature  !  He  was  carefully  exaft 
to  remark  the  minuteft  Circumftances  about 
his  Patient ;  cautious  and  prudent  in  Weighing 
and  confidering  them  ;  wonderfully  Sagaci¬ 
ous  in  applying  the  proper  Remedies  ;  and 
furprifingly  Faithful  and  Candid  in  all  his 
Relations  ;  being  entirely  above  Peeking  for 
Reputation,  by  impertinent  Exaggerations  of 
his  Cures,  or  impofing  on  us  Accounts  where 
the  Truth  was  concealed,  or  P'alfhoods  af. 
ferted.  To  whom  do  we  owe,  that  wc  are 
enriched  with  many  juft  Obfervations  made 
in  our  own  Climate,  upon  Dileafes,  efpecial-, 
ly  the  acute  ones  ?  To  Sydenham.  To  whom 
do  we  owe,  that  it  is  in  the  Pow'er  of  Medi¬ 
cine 
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cine  to  put  a  Stop  to  the  terrible  Havock 
commonly  made  by  thtSmallTox?  To  Sy¬ 
denham.  To  whom  do  we  owe,  that  we  can 
truly  boaft,  that  the  World  has  produced 
one  exquifitely  good  praftical  Phyfician,  fince 
the  Time  of  the  Grecian  Schools,  and  oi 
Hippocrates  ?  To  Sydenham.  For  ever  dear 
ftiall  his  Writings  be  to  Phyficians,  while 
they  have  the  Good  of  Mankind  in  their 
View  ;  and  to  all  thofe  who  make  Confcience 
of  their  Profeffion,  and  do  not  debaft  it  into 

a  fcandalous' Trade. - And  even  our  own 

Times  have  produced  Men  equal  to  the  Dig¬ 
nity  of  their  Profeffion  The  laborious  Sear¬ 
ches  made  into  the  Greek  and  Arabian,  as 
well  as  modern  Phyficians,  by  the  late  emi¬ 
nent  Doctor  .Friendf  make  his  Works  a  lafting 
Monument  of  the  Learning  of  the  prefent 
Age.  Others  I  forbear  to  name. 

If  then  we  have  Univerfities  famous  for 
Learning;  if  the  Men  educated  in  them 
have  made  a  very  confiderable  -Figure  in 
their  different  Faculties;  it  muff  certainly  at 
•  firft  View  appear  very  ftrange  to  a  e  ge, 
that  there  is  the  leaft  Deficiency  in  their  Me-- 
thod.  Yet  as  it  is  an  inconteftable  Matter  or 
Fad  that  there  is  no  regular  Syftem  of  Phy- 
fiek  ’taught  in  either  of  them,  I  hope  the  in¬ 
troducing  it  can  in  no  wife  be  taken  amils 
by  them,  if  it  is  a  Thing  ufeful  and  reafona- 
ble,  which  I  have  endeavoured  already  to 
ffiew.  The  Profeffors  are  only  obliged  to 
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read  fbme  few  pu  blick  Ledures :  Thele  cer¬ 
tainly  ferve  very  well  to  Ihew  the  Learning 
of  the  ProfelTor,  but  cannot  fb  much  as 
be  imagined  fufficient  for  the  Inftruaion  of 
young  Students  ;  becaufe,  though  one  were  to 
Ipend  his  Life-time  in  attending  fuch,  he  never 
could  hear  the  whole  Syftem  finilhed.  Be- 
fides,  as  the  ProfelTor  choofes  indifferently 
what  Subject  to  treat  of,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  it  is  fomething  not  to  be  un- 
derftood  by  a  Beginner,  who  has  not  heard 
the  firft  Rudiments  of  the  Art  explained : 
And  really  thofe  Difcourfes  are  rather  de- 
ligned  for  the  Learned,  than  for  other  Peo¬ 
ple.  The  Method  of  the  Univerlities  is  ex¬ 
tremely  good  in  other  Parts  of  Learning, 
where  the  Fellows  of  Colleges ‘take  private 
Pupils  :  But  this  Conveniency  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  Phyfick  Way ;  no  Phyfician 
there  taking  upon  him  the  Burthen  of  givino- 
a  Courfe  of  private  Inftruftions.  It  need  no*t 
be  anfwered,  that  there  are  enough  very  well 
qualified  there,  to  give  Diredions  what  Books 
to  read  •  fince  indeed  I  flatter  my  felf  that  I 
have  already  proved,  that  the  Reading  of 
Books,  without  other  Helps,  is  a  very  tire- 
Ibme,  as  well  as  uncertain  Way,  to  attain  to 
a  proper  Knowledge  in  that  Science.  Nor 
will  it  be  to  any  Purpofe,  to  infifl:  upon  the 
Conveniency  that  the  Students  have  in  the 
Univerfity  Towns,  of  feeing  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries  Files  foil  of  the  Prelcriptions  of  the  bell 
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Phyficians,  fince  there  is  nothing  to  be  got 
that  Way,  without  being  throughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Circumftancp  of  the  Difeafe  j 
and  that  even  the  Phyfician  himfelf,  much 
lefs  the  Apothecary,  is  not  able  to  make  a 
young  Student  perfeaiy  fo,  I  believe  is  very 
evident.  Befides,  Books  may  be  read,  and 
Phyficians  Bills  feen,  in  many  other  Places, 
as  well  as  the  Univerfities,  and  that  makes 
it  but  a  poor  Complement  to  thofe  famous 
-Seminaries  of  Learning,  to  fay  that  the  fame 
may  be  done  there.  It  may  be  very  realon- 
ably  ask’d,  how  it  happens  that  fuch  eminent 
Men  come  Daily  from  thofe  Univerfities  it 
there  is  fuch  a  Defed  in  the  Method  ot  their 
Education  ?  .  I  anfwer,  that  fuch  as  make  a 
great  Figure,  have  either  profecuted  their 
Studies  abroad,  in  the  Manner  I  would  wil¬ 
lingly  introduce  at  homey  or  they  have 
found  the  Difficulties  I  mentioned  above,  in 
acquiring  their  Knowledge,  and  with  infinite 
Labour  and  lofs  of  Time,  llirmounted  them. 
Now  I  never  afferted,  that  it  was  abfolutely 
impoffible  for  one  to  become  a  Phyfician 
without  a  regular  Teacher  ;  AU  I  endeavoui- 
ed  to  prove,  was,  that  it  could  be  done  with 
very  great  Difficulty  5  and  I  may_  further 
affirm,  that  there  are  very  few  Genius  s  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  it,  and  it  is  well  known  what 
Multitudes  take  upon  them  the  Management 
of  Difeafes,  to  the  great  Deftrudion  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Kind.  Surely,  if  the' neceffary  Know- 
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ledge  m  Phyfick  (which  is  an  Art  much 
praftifed,  though  I  am  afraid  but  little  un- 
derftood)  can  be.  attained  in  a  more  eafy 
and  certain  Manner,  it  muft  be  agreeable  to 
the  World  to  have  it  put  upon  fuch  a 
Footing. 

I  muft  again  beg,  not  to  be  underftood 
to  mean  any  thing  amils,  with  regard  to 
the  two  Univerfities :  1  am  very  fenfible  of 
the  Advantages  thofe  have  had,  who  have 
applied  themfelves  well  there,  and  of  the 
excellent  Opportunities  that  there  are  there, 
of  becoming  Mafter  of  all  that  Learning, 
which  is  ablblutely  necelfary  as  a  Founda¬ 
tion  for  any  Science,  efpecially  ours.  I  hear- 
tily  wilh,  that  all  who. commence  Students 
in  Medicine,  would  bring  along  with  them, 
from  fo  very  good  Fountains,  that  Know¬ 
ledge  which  is  requifite  for  them  of  the 
learned  Languages  of  Mathematicks,  and  of 
Philofophy,  particularly  that  which  is  called 
Natural :  And  then  indeed  they  would  do 
Honour  to  their  Mother  Univerfity,  as  well 
as  to  their  particular  Faculty.  There  is  one 
Thing  which  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  to 
the  Honour  of  the  Englijh  Univerfities,  and 
that  is  the  great  Care  they  take  how  they 
confer  their  Degrees.  With  them  no  one  is 
entitled  to  any  Degree,  without  having  been 
^  t^onfiderable  Time  in  the  Univerfity  ; 
and  it  is  Icandalous,  that  other  Univerfities 
give  their  higheft  Honours  to  the  firft  Comer, 
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which  has  made  theNanie  of  T^oStof  fb  com¬ 
mon,  that  it  has  become  burthenfome  to  fome 
who  have  it ;  and  no  Wonder,  confidering  the 
bafe  Proftitution  of  the  Dignity  and  Title. 

I  come  next  to  confider,  how  far  the 
Leftures  eftablilhed  in  London  interfere  with 
my  Propofal  ;  and  really  I  conceive  that 
they  do  not  at  all;  For  thofe  in  thePhyfi- 
cians  College  are  very  few,  and  rather  feem 
to  be  intended,  that  fome  certaiii  Part  of 
Phyfick  Ihould  be  nicely  enquired  into,  and 
improved,  than  that  Learners  fhould  be  in- 
ftruded.  As  to  the  Lcdures  in  Grejham- 
College,  they  labour  under  the  fame  Incoti- 
veniencies  with  the  publick  Ones  in  the  Uni- 
verfities,  being  no  more  than  a  few  publick 
Diicourfes  on  Subjeds  chofen  at  Plealure. 
And  as  no  Profellbr  there  has  undertaken  to 
teach  a  compleat  Syftem,  Purely  another 

may.  . 

As  to  the  Care  that  is  taken  to  inltrud 
young  Phyficians,  by  Ihewing  them  a  Me¬ 
thod  of  Pradice  in  the  Hoipitals,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  to  be  approved  of,  provided 
they  bring  along  with  them  a  competent 
previous  Knowledge  ;  but_  indeed  without 
-this,  their  attending  there  is  of  little  Ufe  ; 
-for  the  Number  of  Sick  may  well  confound 
the  Notions  of  fuch,  but  never  improve 
them.  Truly  the  Obfervations  which  one  al¬ 
ready  inftruded,  may  make  in  an  Hofpital, 
may  be  of  infinite  Service ;  as  they  may  ferve 
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to  demonftrate  the  Truth  of  what  he  has  be¬ 
fore  learned,  and  give  a  Facility  of  apply¬ 
ing  what  he  has  read  to  the  particular  Cir- 
cumftances  of  a  Patient.  It  really  were  to 
be  wilhed,  that  all  Praftitioners  fpent  fome 
Time  in  fiich  Hoiifos,  before  they  ventured 
abroad  into  the  World,  to  let  up  for  general 
Pradlice.  But  I  believe  it  is  needlels  for  me 
to  infill,  that  the  Syftem  of  Phyfick  Ihould 
firft  be  underftood,  after  what  is  advanced 
above,  and  fince  it  feems  to  be  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  Phyficians  of  our  Hof- 
pitals,  who  choofo  to  admit  none  to  fee 
their  Pra£lice,  but  who  have  fome  Standing 
in  a  Home  Univerfity,  or  have  adually  taken 
their  Doftor’s  Degree  abroad. 

As  to  any  other  Afiiftances  that  are  to  be 
had  from  Courfes  of  Anatomy,  Botany,  and 
Chemiftry,  they  certainly  are  very  proper  as 
an  Introdudion  to  Phyfick :  I  heartily  wilh 
the  Study  of  all  thefe  were  put  upon  a  bet¬ 
ter  Footing,  and  more  encouraged  ;  but  as  I 
have  not  the  Confideration  of  thofe  Branches 
of  the  Science  in  my  prefent  View,  I  choofe 
to  fay  no  more  of  them. 

As  to  the  particular  Obje£lions,  which  I 
underftand  have  been  made  againll  my  felf^ 

I  could  gladly  have  wilhed  not  to  have  been 
obliged  to  take  Notice  of  them  ;  for  a  Man 
makes  but  an  indifferent  Advocate  in  his  own 
Perfonal  Caufo  :  But  as  they  have  been  made 
pfe  of  againll  me,  I  am  put  under  a  Necelli- 
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ty  of  faying  fomething.  As  to  my  being  a 
Stranger,  they  who  made  ufe  of  that  Argu¬ 
ment  not  feeming  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
prefent  Conftitution  of  the  Kingdom,  1  leave 
them  to  their  own  Way  of  Reafoning.  As  to 
my  not  being  a  Member  df  the  College,  ! 
fliall  take  Care  to  remove  that  Objeftion, 
by  endeavouring  to  become  one,  as  foon  as 
I  am  fatisfied  that  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
make  a  long  Stay  here  ;  and  the  Gentlemen 
of  that  Body  have  never  preffed  any  one  to 
be  of  their  Number  fooner.  But  the  Ob« 
jedlion  againft  me,  as  to  Teaching,  was  ill 
founded ;  for  the  College  as  well  here,  as  at 
Edinburgh^  where  I  am  a  Member,  is  only 
defign’d  to  take  Care  of  the  Practice  of  Phy- 
lick  ;  and  they  have,  by  their  Charter,  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Teaching  of  it,  nor  can 
they  confer  a  Power  to  teach  ;  that  only  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Univerfities,  who  when  they 
confer  the  Degree  of  Doctor,  confer  tho 
Power  of  Teaching  all  Parts  of  the  Science. 
Now  as  1  had  my  foreign  Degree  confirmed 
feveral  Years  ago,  by  a  very  good  Univerfi- 
ty  within  the  Kingdom,  I  believe  there  is 
no  regular  Exception  againft  me  upon  that 
Head. 

As  to  the  Affair  of  Youth,  and  want  of 
Experience,  1  have  only  this  to  obferve,  that 
as  teaching  of  Phyfick  was  a  Province  entire¬ 
ly  neglected  by  others,  I  might  at  leaft  be 

allowed  to  do  better,  than  if  nothing  was 

done 
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done  at  all  in  that  Way  ;  Things  muft  have 
a  Beginning,  and  People  feldom  attempt  any 
thing  of  this  Nature,  if  they  do  not  begin 
pretty  early.  I  heartily  wifh  Ibme  one 
more  qualified  would  undertake  the  Task: 
But  as  that  is  not  to  be  expeded  frorn  any 
Phyficlan  of  long  Standing,  and  much  Pra- 
dice,  I  cannot  imagine  what  Reafon  can  be 
alledged  againft  a  younger  one’s  making  an 
ElTay  of  it.  Befides,  it  was  not  a  Courfe  of 
my  own  inventing  that  1  pretended  to  give ; 

I  propofed  to  follow  the  Footfteps  of  a  Man 
defervedly  famous  through  all  the  knowing 
World  ;  and  as  well  as  I  conJd  to  deliver 
what  I  had  been  taught  by  him  my  felf, 
with  perhaps  fome  fmall  Variation.  Neither 
was  I  entirely  a  Novice  in  that  Matter  :  I 
had,  before  I  attempted  it  at  London^  been 
for  three  Years  publickly  Teaching,  in  a 
Place  where,  though  Phyfick  has  no  fettled 
Eftabllfliment  for  a  Profelfor,  yet  it  is  much 
ftudied.  and  well  underftood;  and*  where  I 
was  perhaps  more  followed  than  I  could  pre¬ 
tend  to  deferve,  feeing  that  there  were  others 
very  well  qualified,  and  of  equal  Stand-- 
ing,  teaching  In  the  fame  Manner  with  my 
felf. 

To  conclude  this  Particular;  I  have  made 
an  Attempt  to  do  what  Good  I  could,  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  explain  a  very  valuable  and 
ufeful  Branch  of  Science,  in  a  Nation  where 
no  other  Perfon  had  attempted  the  lame ;  and 

Purely 
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furely  none  will  think  it  a  wrong  Under¬ 
taking  in  me,  until  fbme  other  more  accom- 
plifhed  perform  it  better.  Neither  do  1  per¬ 
fectly  know  how  many  Years  are  requifite 
to  take  off  the  Imputation  of  Youth  from  a 
Phyfician  ;  only  this  I  am  fure  of,  I  have 
known  the  Pradice  of  Phyfick  longer  than 
feveral,  againft  whom  that  Objedion  has 
ceafed  to  be  made  ;  but  that  is  an  Inconve- 
niency  which  it  feems  muft  be  fubmitted  to 
at  any  Time,  by  fuch  as  change  their  Situa¬ 
tion  of  Life  j  and  this  laft  Circumftance  is, 
perhaps,  the  moll  blameable  Part  of  my 
Condud ;  but  I  will  not  dilguile  the  Realbn 
of  it :  It  proceeded  from  an  Ambition  to  better 
my  Fortune  in  the  World,  which  if  it  is  pur- 
liied  by  lawful  and  fair  Means,  no  Man 
ought  to  be  condemned  for. 

Having  endeavoured,  fo  far  as  I  am  able, 
to  remove  the  chief  Objedions  to  my  Un¬ 
dertaking,  I  proceed  to  give  fome  farther 
Account  of  it  ;  I  propofed  to  teach  not 
only  the  Inftitutions,  but  alfo  the  Pradice 
of  Phyfick,  as  may  be  feen  in  my  printed 
Propofals. 

The  Inftitutions  confider  firft  the  Parts 
and  Fabrick  of  the  Humane  Body,  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  Fundion  and  Ufe  of  every  different 
Part.  Here  we  examine  ort  what  Circum- 
ftances  of  the  Body  Life  depends,  and  in 
what  the  Life  of  each  Part  confifts ;  as  alfo 
what  Conditions  are  requifite  for  a  perfed 
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State  of  Health,  and  what  Effefts  follow 
from  thofe  Conditions. 

The  Method  in  which  I  propofed  to  go 
through  this,  and  the  other  Parts  of  the  In« 
ftitutions,  was  to  follow  the  admirable  and 
indefatigable  Boerhaave\  who,  after  giving, 
by  Way  of  Introduftion,  a  fliort  Account  of 
the  Hiftory  of  Phyfick,  from  its  Origine  to 
the  prefent  Time,  and  then  explaining  the 
Principles,  upon  which  the  Science  depends  ; 
proceeds  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Functi¬ 
ons  of  the  Humane  Body,  whether  Vital, 
Natural,  or  Animal  ;  where,  beginning  with 
an  Explanation  of  the  Nature  of  our  Food, 
he  goes  on  to  examine  all  the  Changes  it 
undergoes  In  the  Body,  until  it  becomes 
Part  of  it ;  and  treats  of  the  Aftion  and  Uie 
of  every  individual  Part.  This  is  certainly 
the  beft  Method  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  Nature  of  the  Body,  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  that  our  Knowledge  may  become  ufefiil 
in  PraCbce. 

As  the  Humane  Body  Is  the  Subjeft  upon 
which  a  Phyfician  is  to  work,  the  Knowledge 
of  it  Is  indifpenfably  necelTary.  Now  it  is 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  a  competent 
Knowledge  of  Anatomy  (which  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  Dilfeftion  of  the  Humane  Body,  fo  as 
that  its  Structure  may  be  examined)  is  pro¬ 
per  to  be  acquired,  by  fuch  as  intend  to  ftu- 
dy  Phyfick  ;  1  therefore  with  that  they  all 
would  endeavour  to  make  themfelves  tole¬ 
rably 
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fably  acquainted  with  that  Study  (which  is 
beft  done  by  attending  pifledions,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  one’s  own  Hand)  before  they  go 
any  farther  5  But  as  the  fame  Number  of  Bq^ 
dies  to  work  upon  cannot  fo  eafily  be  had  in 
this  Country  as  in  fome  others,  and  confe- 
quently  Anatomy  cannot  be  fo  perfeftly  at¬ 
tained  in  that  Manner  ;  I  have  taken  Care  to 
fupply  it  as  well  as  I  could,  by  ihewing  the 
Strufture  of  the  Parts  ffom  the  moft  exad 
Figures,  as  thofe  of  Eujtachius^  Vefalius, 
Malpghiusy  Ruyfch,  Cowpr ,  Morgagni  y 
&c.  Which  Method  has  this  Advantage,  that 
it  makes  the  Deferiptions  much  more  eafily 
underftood,  than  a  bare  Pifeourfe ;  efpecially 
to  thofe,  who  perhaps  have  not  feen  much 
of  the  Things  themfelves.  The  Peferipti- 
ons,  as  I  have  always  had  the  above-menti¬ 
oned  Author  in  View,  are  accurately  colled- 
ed  from  the  beft  Writers  in  Anatomy ;  the 
Reafonings  upon  their  Ufes,  I  have  endea¬ 
voured,  after  him,  to  found  upon  the  beft  and 
pureft  Philofophy,  admitting  nothing  as  datUy 
but  undoubted  Fads,  and  reafoning  cauti- 
oufly  from  them.  The  Method  in  which 
all  is  conneded,  is  the  beft  that  can  polTibly 
be  thought  of,  for  it  is  obvious,  that  never 
any  Profcflbr  had  fo  clear  and  diftind  a  Way 
of  putting  Things  in  a  good  Order  as  Boep 
haave  :  And  if  his  Books  are  not  very  in¬ 
telligible,  it  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  perhaps 
fome  w.ho  read  them,  are  not  fufficiently 

Mafters 
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Mailers  of  the  Subjed  which  they  treat  of, 
and  that  with  Regard  to  others,  they  were 
only  defigned  by  the  Author  as  Heads  to 
dilcourfe  upon  ;  for  the  '  Explanation  of  his 
two  Imall  Books  makes  the  whole  of  his  two 
private  Colleges.  1  believe  it  may  truly  be 
affirmed,  that  any  one  who  is  perfedly  Ma- 
fter  of  the  phyfiological  Part  of  the  Inftitu- 
tions  of  Boerhaave^  is  well  acquainted  with 
almoft  all  the  real  Difcoveries  in  the  Anatomy 
of  the  inward  Parts,  the  Gonfideration  of  which 
is  a  Phylician’s  proper  Bulinels  ;  and  with 
the  true  Ufe  of  thofe  Parts,  fo  far  as  that 
can  be  deduced  from  what  is  yet  difcovered  : 
For  that  Book  is  the  Produd  of  great  Reading 
and  prodigious  Judgement.  To  make  it,  at 
leaft  the  Subjeds  treated  of  in  it,  as  intelligi¬ 
ble  as  poffible,  was  what  according  to  my 
Propofal  I  endeavoured  j  but  I  did  not  pro- 
pofe  to  read  the  Book  as  a  Text  (though  I 
was  to  follow  the  Method  of  it,  and  keep 
it  in  View)  for  thefe  Reafons.  I  was  to  teach 
in  Englijhy  and  that  Book  would  not  well 
bear  to  be  tranllated.  Every  Man  under- 
ftands  his  own  Notions  bell,  and  therefore 
likes  to  be  left  at  Liberty  to  fpeak  after  what 
Manner  he  pleafes.  This  was  a  Reafon  giv¬ 
en  by  the  fame  great  Man,  for  the  publilh- 
ing  a  Text  for  himfelf,  rather  than  taking 
that  of  any  other  Perfon.  Befides,  every 
Man  mull  think  a  little  for  himfelf,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  fome  few  Particulars  I  might  chance 

E  to 
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to  differ  from  him,  although  thofe  who 
have  heard  me  know  how  feldom,  and  with 
what  Caution  I  prefume  to  do  it. 

Anatomifts  in  feyeral  Parts  of  Euvofe  are 
conftantly  working,  and  a  few  later  Difcove- 
ries  than  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Writings 
of  thofe  Authors  his  Book  refers  to,  may 
now  and  then  appear.  Perhaps  Lower  has 
not  given  us  a  perfect  Defcription  of  the 
mufcular  Fibres  ot  the  Heart ;  nor  JVillis 
of  thofe  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines.  Leal 
Lealis  is  confeffedly  wrong  in  his  Defcrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fpermatick  Velfels,  and  fo  of  fome 
others.  Nor  can  I  agree  to  every  particular 
Ufe  that  is  affigned  to  fome  Parts ;  as  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  I  believe  the  internal  and  external 
intercoftal  Mufoles  are  Antagonifts  to  one 
another,  which  I  think  I  am  able  to  demon- 
■ftrate.  This  Fad  with  fome  others,  overturns 
the  whole  Syftem  of  the  Theory  of  Refpi- 
ration.  I  had  formerly  fome  publick  Le¬ 
ctures  upon  that  Subject,  and  fhall  take  Care 
fome  time  or  other  to  lay  an  Abftraft  of  them 
before  the  Royal  Society  :  But  becaufe  I  en- 
cline  to  lay  nothing  before  that  learned  Body 
but  what  is  as  perfect  as  I  am  able  to  make 
it  ^  and  as  there  have  been  fome  late  Expe¬ 
riments  made  on  the  Subjeft  of  Refpiration, 
I  choofo  to  delay  it  for  fome  Time.  ^ 

I  cannot  leave*  this  Particular  without  ma¬ 
king  a  publick  Acknowledgement  of  the  Obli- 
p-ations  I.  owe  to  my  very  good  Friend,  the 

ingenious 
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ingenious  Doftor  George  Martin  of  St.  An¬ 
drew"^,  with  whom  I  was  once  fo  happy  as 
to  be  joined  in  the  Profeffion  of  Phyfick. 
Without  defigning  him  a  Complement,  which 
I  believe  he  knows  me  too  well  to  expect  from 
me,  I  cannot  on  the  prefent  Occafion  get 
over  declaring  my  Opinion,  that  there  is  not 
in  Europe  any  one  better  qualified  to  im^ 
prove  the  Theory  of  Medicine.  He  is  not 
only  furprifingly  Matter  of  all  the  Reading 
that  is  neceffary  in  Anatomy,  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  Philofophy,  and  the  Mathematicks  ; 
but  blefs’d  with  a  very  happy  and  quick  Geni¬ 
us,  able  to  penetrate  into  the  innermott  Re- 
celTes,  and  imallett  minutia  of  the  Animal 
Oeconomy,  as  well  as  a  dextrous  Hand  in 
diflecting  and  exquifite  Judgement  :  Pity  it  is 
that  he  now  no  more  fits  in  a  publick  Chair  ; 
but  I  know  well  that  the  Time  he  Ipends  in 
private  will  not  be  lott  to  the  World.  To 
him  I  owe  for  the  mott  part,  any  Additions 
I  am  able  to  make  to  the  Knowledge  of  the 
true  Ule  of  the  Parts  ;  and  that  perhaps  I 
am  able  to  demonttrate  the  Ufes  of  all  of 
them,  in  a  Manner  not  much  inferior  to 
others  in  feveral  Parts  of  Europe, 

As  the  Phyfiology  or  Doctrine  of  the  Uie 
of  the  Parts,  is  very  material  to  be  well  un- 
derttood,  the  mott  Part  of  the  Courfe  of  In- 
ftitutions  is  taken  up  with  that.  The  other 
Parts  are  explained  in  fome  Meafiirc,  but  left 
to  be  more  fully  illuttrated  in  the  practical 
Courfe.  E  z  In 
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In  the  fecond  Part  of  the  Inftitutions  we 
confider  how  any  of  the  Fundions  come  to 
be  difturbed,  that  is,  what  Difeafes  really 
are  in  their  Nature  ;  what  Difference  there 
is  in  one  Difeafe  from  another ;  what  the 
Caiifcs  of  them  are  ;  and  what  the  Effects  : 
Thus  a  general  Notion  of  Difeafes  and  their 
Symptoms  is  given,  but  the  particular  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Courfe  each  Difeafe  takes  in  its 
Progrefs,  and  its  various  Circumftances,  are 
left  to  be  confidered  in  the  Pradice. 

The  third  Part  treats  of  the  Signs,  or 
thofe  Appearances  by  which  we  judge  of 
the  paft,  prefent,  or  future  Condition  of  the 
Body  j  fb  as  to  be  able  to  know  what  has 
been  theCaufe  of  a  Difeafe,  what  thatCaufe 
has  already  produced,  and  what  is  like  to  be 
the  Event  of  it.  Here  the  Signs  which  in 
general  fhew  the  Condition  of  the  Body,  and 
difcover  it  either  to  be  in  Health  or  Sicknefs, 
and  in  what  Degree,  are  examined  ^  but  with¬ 
out  applying  thofe  to  every  particular  Di- 
ftemper. 

The  fourth  Part  teaches  what  the  Reme¬ 
dies  are,  that  are  fit  for  the  Prefervation  of 
Life  and  Health  ;  or  the  Means  by  which  a 
good  State  of  Health  once  attained,  may  be 
continued.  As  this  Part  belongs  entirely  to 
the  Inftitutions,  fo  the  Rules  for  the  Prefer- 
V^ation  of  Health,  and  the  proper  Methods 
for  procuring  a  long  Enjoyment  of  [Life,  are 
here  carefully  explained. 

The 
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The  laft  Part  teaches  how  Health  is  to  be 
reftored  when  decayed,  or  Difeafcs  removed 
after  they  have  happened,  giving  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Diet,  the  Medicines  and  the 
Operations  that  are  required  in  each  of  them, 
together  with  the  Method  of  Cure.  Here  the 
general  Intentions  of  Cure  are  explained,  as 
Difeafes  affeft  either  the  folid  or  fluid  Parts 
of  the  Body,  feparately  or  together  :  And 
an  Account  is  given  of  all  the  Medicines  we 
ufe  in  Phyfick,  with  the  Realbns  that  either 
indicate  or  forbid  them. 

The  Explication  of  thefe  five  Parts  of  the 
Inftitutions  in  the  Manner  I  have  related, 
makes  up  what  is  commonly  called  the  Gourfe 
of  Theory  of  Medicine,  and  indeed  is  abfb- 
lutely  neceflary  to  all  who  would  proceed  far¬ 
ther,  and  ftudy  how  to  praftife  that  noble  Art, 

I  know  it  is  commonly  objefted,  and  has 
been  fo  for  a  very  long  Time,  that  Theoreti¬ 
cal  Doctors  are  often  very  bad  Practitioners  j 
nay,  vaft  Volumes  can  be  produced  to  prove, 
that  thofe  who  have  written  elaborately  upon 
the  Theory,  have  laid  it  all  afide,  not  ma¬ 
king  the  leaft  Ufe  of  it  when  they  come  to 
treat  of  PraCtice.  Does  not  this  then  give 
up  the  Caufe  to  the  Empiric ks  .^  (  I  do  not 
mean  by  the  Word  a  ^ack^  as  is  now  the 
common  Acceptation  of  it  in  Englijh^  but 
one  who  praClifes  entirely  from  Experience 
without  reafoning,  as  it  really  fignifies  a- 
mong  Phyficians)  Truly  it  does  not;  It  only 
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infers,  that  Theory  ought  to  be  kept  within 
due  Bounds,  which  too  often  is  not  the  Gale. 
Galen^  who  was  extreamly  fond  of  what  he 
could  borrow  from  the  Terifateticks,  intro¬ 
duced  his  Elements ;  his  cardinal  Qualities 
with  their  Degrees  ;  and  applying  all  thefe 
to  the  Humours  of  the  Humane  Body,  and 
to  Medicines,  was  Author  of  a  Ihort,  but 
falle  Foundation  for  Phylick.  Others  have 
fince  his  Time  been  fo  pleafed  with  fome 
Dilcoveries  in  Chemiftry,  that  they  have 
planted  their  Acids  and  Alcalis  where  they 
pleafed  in  the  Body,  and  turned  the  whole 
animal  Machine  into  an  Elaboratory.  Nay, 
jj^ycntion  of  Gun— Powder  has  furnilhed 
us  with  Sulphur  and  Nitre,  making  Explo- 
fions  in  every  Part  of  our  Fabrick.  Thefe 
and  many  like  Follies,  are  owing  to  the  too 
great  Eagernels  of  Mankind  to  make  every 
thing  perfed ;  and  if  they  can  but  imagine  a 
certain  Way,  how,  according  to  their  Fancy, 
fuch  and  fuch  Phjenomena  may  be  produced, 
they  often,  without  examining  farther,  de¬ 
termine  that  they  are  produced  fb  5  and 
then  it  is  no  Wonder,  if  all  pradical  Rules 
deduced  from  .fuch  falfe  Principles  fhould  be 
pernicious  ^  and  that  thofe  who  entirely  de¬ 
pend  on  Experience,  fhould  do  much  better 
in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  than  thofe  pretend¬ 
ed  Philofophers.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  true 
Theory  is  neceffary  to  be  known  ;  no  Man, 
for  Example,  pradifes  the  worfe  for  being 
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informed  of  the  Mannep^f  the  Blood's  circu¬ 
lating  through  the  Vifcera  of  the  lower  Bel¬ 
ly  ;  and  of  its  palling  through  the  Liver; 
and  of  the  Manner  how  the  Bile  is  fecreted 
from  it,  and  fent  into  the  Inteftines.  One 
who  underftands  thefe  Things,  muft  be  able 
to  fee  into  the  immediate  Caufe  of  many  ' 
Symptoms  of  Difeafes.  Let  us  liippofe  fome 
Obftruction  to  happen  in  the  Biliary  Duds ; 
it  is  evident  from  the  Strudure  of  the  Parts, 
and  natural  Courfe  of  the  Fluids,  that  in 
this  Cafe  the  Bile  muft  be  thrown  back  on 
the  Mals  of  Blood,  and  tinge  it  Yellow: 
Does  not  this  explain  one  Species  of  a  Jaun-^ 
dice  ?  Now  certainly  one  who  knows  the 
Neceffity  of  fuch  an  Effed  following  from 
fuch  a  Caufe,  will  be  able  better  to  judge  of 
the  particular  Caufe  of  what  Diforder  he 
fees  in  his  Patient,  and  of  a  proper  Method 
of  removing  it,  than  another  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  thefe  Matters.  But  in  all  our  Theo¬ 
ry,  nothing  ihould  be  fuppofed  that  is  not 
evidently  Fad  ;  and  our  Reafonings  ought 
to  be  of  the  ftrideft  Nature,  otherwile  we 
are  led  into  an  endlefs  Maze  of  Error.  Nei¬ 
ther  to‘  own  a  Truth  which  no  knowing  and 
candid  Perfon  doubts  of,  is  the  Connedion 
very  obvious,  even  to  the  Learned,  between 
the  Nature  ot  the  Humane  Body,  and  many 
Medicines  we  apply  to  it :  Therefore  a  ftrid 
Regard  ought  always  to  be  had  to  what  has 
been  pradifed  before,  left  we  Ihould  chance 
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to  go  wrong,  when  our  Reafoning  upon  the 
Animal  Economy  is  our  only  Guide ;  though 
no  doubt,  from  that  Knowledge  fome  good 
Pireftions  in  doubtful  Cafes  may  be  had  ; 
Experience  then  muft  always  be  a  Check  up¬ 
on  our  Reafoning,  and  as  well  as  the  Theo¬ 
ry,  the  Pradice  of  Phyfick  muft  be  well 
ftudied. 

The  Pradice  of  Phyfick  is  that  which 
teaches  us  how  to  difcover  a  Dileafe,  when 
it  is  prefent  in  a  fick  Perfon,  and  how  to 
cure  it  after  we  have  difcovered  it.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  one,  that  to  be  Mafter  of 
this  Art,  muft  require  a  very  great  Know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  different  Appearances  of 
Diftempers,  and  of  the  Cures  that  have  been 
applied  to  them.  To  make  a  Colledion  of 
this  Knowledge,  has  long  been  the  Bufinefs 
of  the  World,  which  at  firft,  indeed,  en- 
crealed  by  very  flow  Degrees :  Several  Me¬ 
dicines  were  difcovered  only  by  Chance  j  or 
even  by  applying  to  the  Humane  Body, 
what  was  feen  to  happen  to  Brutes  j  or  per¬ 
haps,  by  making  feveral  random  Experi¬ 
ments,  which  the  Mind,  if  ignorant  of  other 
Methods,  will  naturally  encline  to  do,  when 
the  Body  is  in  Pain  and  there  is  fometimes 
obferved,  although  impoffible  to  be  explain¬ 
ed,  a  natural  Inftind  in  Men  as  well  as 
Brutes,  which  leads  them,  when  out  of  Or- 
^er,  to  feek  Relief  from  fome  certain  Appli¬ 
cation,  and  probably  this  Way  Ibme  Rem e- 
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dies  might  at  firft  be  difcovered.  By  thefe 
.  Means,  Medicines  for  the  Cure  of  fome  Dlf- 
eafes,  were  in  the"earlieft  Times  found  out ; 
and  great  Care  was  taken  to  preferve  the 
Memory,  and  fpread  the  Knowledge  of  them. 
The  Babylonians  and  j^g^sptians  carried 
their  fick  People  to  the  Streets,  and  obliged 
every  one  who  pafiM  by,  to  declare  if  he 
knew  any  thing  proper  in  that  Diftemper. 
Afterwards  the  Walls  and  Pillars  of  Temples, 
in  many  Places,  were  filled  with  Accounts 
of  Difeafes,  of  Cures  and  their  Succefs. 
Then  Men  began  to  apply  themfelyes  ia 
Particular  to  the  Profeffion :  Some  taking 
for  their  Province  the  Difeafes. of  one  Part 
of  the  Body  \  others,  thofe  of  another.  Now 
Reafon  was  called  in  to  the  Aid  of  Experi¬ 
ence,  Schools  or  Societies  were  erefted  in 
Greece^  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Art  * 
and  many  Families  made  it  their  Bufinefs  to 
tranfmit  their  Knowledge  in  Medicine,  from 
one  Generation  to  another.  By  the  Induftry 
of  thofe  Men,  a  great  Number  of  Obferva- 
tions,  on  all  Diftempers  incident  to  the  Hu¬ 
mane  Body,  was  collected,  and  thofe  Obfer- 
vations  not  curforily  made;  for  either  the 
Phyficians  or  their  Servants,  who  were  in- 
ftruded  what  to  do,  attended  clofe  on  the 
’  Patient,  through  the  whole  Courfe  of  his 
Diftemper  ;  and  fo  nothing  could  efcape  their 
Notice, 
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Hippocrates  was  not  only  born  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  Family,  and  fo  initiated  early  into  the 
Secrets  of  the  Art ;  but  was  alfo  Matter  of 
the  Philofophy  of  his  Time,  which  was  in¬ 
deed  much  better  than  it  came  to  be  after¬ 
wards.  From  him  we  have  handed  down 
the  Knowledge  of  his  Ancettors,  and  the 
Wifdom  of  the  Coan  School  (  the  mott  fa¬ 
mous  of  all  )  enriched  with  his  own  Obfer- 
vations,  and  thofc  of  the  Praftitioners  of  his 
Days.  Since  then  our  Predecettbrs  fet  us  fo 
very  good  an  Example,  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  PJiyficians  of  later  Times  have 
not  followed  their  Footfteps,  and  improved 
the  Hittory  of  Difeafes ;  efpecially  fince  we 
now  have  a  much  better  Notion  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Humane  Body  than  the  Antients 
had  :  But  indeed  that  Knowledge,  which  if 
rightly  managed,  ought  to  improve  the  Art 
exceedingly,  has,  I  very  much  fear,  been  a 
Hindrance  to  it ;  in  fo  far  as  it  has  with 
many  been  the'Caufe  of  their  entirely  leav¬ 
ing  off  to  make  Obfervations,  retting  fatis- 
fied  with  what  imaginary  Knowledge  of  Dif¬ 
eafes  and  Cures,  they  thought  they  could 
deduce  from  Reafoning  about  the  animal 
Oeconomy,  and  about  Medicines.;  But  how 
fmall  that  Knowledge  is,  they  only  know, 
who  are  well  verfed  both  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Phylrck ;  And  none  .can  deny, 
that  the  practical  Part  has  been  but  little 
improved  ttnce  'the  Time  of  the  antient 
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Greeks,  Some  new  Difeafes  indeed  we  have 
defcribed  by  the  Moderns,  but  all  their  La¬ 
bour  is  but  fmall,  compared  with  that  of 
Antiquity,  and  confidering  how  many  Cen¬ 
turies  have  paired,  that  we  have  but  little 
to  boaft  of.  However,  it  is  nccelTary,  that 
if  any  one  would  now  praclife  Phyfick,  he 
ftiould  be  acquainted  with  all  the  Obferva- 
tions  on  Difeafes  left  us,  both  by  the  An- 
tients  and  Moderns.  To  deliver  a  compleat 
Body  of  the  Hiftories  both  of  Difeafes  and 
Cures,  upon  that  Foundation,  is  the  Bufinefs 
of  a  praftical  Courfe  of  Medicine  ;  and  this 
was  what  I  propoled  to  do,  and  indeed  it 
may  lecm  a  bold  Undertaking  ;  I  will  readi¬ 
ly  grant,  that  without  fome  extraordinary 
Affiftance,  I  had  been  unable  to  perform  it ; 
for  my  Years  have  not  been  lufficient  for  all 
the  Reading  necelTary  to’  make  fuch  a  Col- 
leftion  as  is  proper  in  this  Cafe  •  nor  my  Ex¬ 
perience  long  enough  to  have  let  me  lee  the 
Truth  of  all  I  might  chance  to  be  obliged  to 
deliver  from  others,  on  many  Occafions.^ 
But  indeed  the  Bufinefs  of  a  Profeflbr  of 
Phyfick,  is  now  made  much  eafier  than  it 
was,  although  ftill  abundantly  difficult  j  for 
we  are  now  furnilhed  with  an  admirable 
Abridgement  of  all  that  is  good  in  the  Sci¬ 
ence.  Thofe  who  have  fearchcd  into  the 
■Writings  of  the  Antients,  and  are  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  the  Moderns  have  done  (  to 
ufe  that  great  Man’s  own  W  ords )  will  al- 
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v/ays  fee  what  is  performed  in  the  .praftical 
Aphorifms  of  Boerhaave  :  To  fuch  only  he 
jiiftly  appeals,  as  proper  Judges,  'and  very 
foolilh  it  is,  that  any  others  ftiould  pretend 
to  open  their  Mouths  upon  the  Subjeft. 
With  wonderful  Judgement  he  ranges  Di- 
ftempers  in  their  proper  Order,  beginning 
with  thofe  that  can  be  moft  eafily  under- 
flood,  and  proceeding  to  the  more  intricate. 
Firft  wx  have  explained  the  fimpleft  of  all ; 
then  all  thofe  of  the  external  Parts,  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  which,  by  the  Situation  of  them, 
comes  to  be  moft  obvious  to  our  Senfes  : 
Then  are  we  fhewn,  that  wFat  happens  on 
the  outfide  of  the  Body,  frequently  occurs 
within  ;  and  from  this  the  moft  Part  of  inter¬ 
nal  Difeafes  arife.  His  great  Care  is  always, 
that  no  imaginary  or  unintelligible  Notion, 
fhould  impofe  upon  us  about  a  Difeafe, 
wFich  has  too  long  been  the  Way  in  Phy- 
fick ;  but  that  we  ftiould  have  a  perfect  and 
diftinft  Idea  of  what  the  adual  Condition  of 
the  Body,  or  fuch  a  Part  of  it  is,  when  fuch 
or  fuch  Diforders  appear.  In  going  through 
the  whole  Round  of  Difeafes,  he  is  nioft 
exact  in  his  Defcriptions  ;  punctually  careful 
in  relating  the  Caufes,  and  explaining  the 
Effects ;  dextrous  in  directing  how  to  form 
an  Opinion  of  the  Diftemper,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  prudent  in  laying  down  a  Method  of 
Cure.  Truly,  his  Reafonings  are  fo  good, 
and  at  the  fame  Time  fo  plain,  that  as  he 
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goes  on,  no  one  that  underftands  him  can 
doubt  of  the  Truth  of  all  that  is  advanced. 
Such  an  accurate  Chain  of  Argument  runs 
through  the  Whole,  that  what  was  before 
myfterious,  becomes  eafy  and  intelligible, 
and  all  feems  the  Produft  of  the  profoundeft 
Judgement.  But  left  any  Sufpicion  fliould 
lurk,  of  Things  being  advanced  from  Rea- 
foning  otherwife  than  they  really  happen  ; 
take  his  Book  in  another  View,  and  it  is 
moftly  a  Colledion  of  P'adls  :  The  Grecian 
Spirit  breathes  through  the  Work,  and  the 
divine  old  Man  fpeaks  almoft  in  every  Para¬ 
graph  ;  The  Writings  of  Sydenham  are  at 
Hand,  to  confirm  in  modern  Times  the 
Truth  of  w^hat  he  relates  ’  and  daily  Expe¬ 
rience  lays  it  open  to  the  View  of  every 
one  who  follows  Nature  in  his  Practice , 
and  does  not  obfcure  the  Appearances  of 
Diftempers,  and  hinder  their  Cure,  by  an 
impertinent  and  officious  Medling.  No  more 
now  does  the  Complaint  fubfift,  that  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfick  have  no  Re¬ 
lation  to  one  another :  No,  the  Theory  is  fo 
limited,  as  to  go  Hand  in  Hand  with  the 
Obfervation  of  Nature  ;  and  that  this  is 
evidently  made  appear,  is  owing  to  the  vaft 
Penetration,  diftinft  Reafoning,  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  Induftry  of  the  never  enough  to  be 
admired  Boerhaave.  He  alone  was  able  to 
examine  all  that  has  been  written  concern¬ 
ing  Phyfick,  by  the  good  Authors  of  all 
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CoiintrieSj  and  of  all  Ages  ;  and  to  reduce 
what  they  have  written,  to  the  fineft  Method 
that  ever  Science  was  digefted  into.  His 
prad:ical  Aphorilhis  contain  all  the  Truths 
that  Phyficians  know  concerning  Difeafes: 
But  as  that  Book  was  only  defigned  as  Heads 
“of  a  pradical  Courfe,  for  his  own  Students, 
or  for  the  Perufol  of  thofe  who  are  very 
learned  in  the  Profeffion,  it  can  be  of  fmall 
Ufe  to  others  without  an  Interpreter^  To 
illuftrate  the  Praftice  of  Phylick  in  his  Mari¬ 
ner,  and  follow  the  fame  Method  he  does, 
was  what  1  undertook  j  neither  did  ^  I  begin 
it  at  firft,  much  lefs  in  this  Place,  "till  readf 
ing  and  comparing  of  Books,  and  fome  Years 
Practice,  as  well  as  the  Nature  of  the  Things 
themfelves  had  fatisfied  me  of  the  Truth 
of  what  1  had  learned  from  fo  great  a  Mafter. 
If  I  have  not  acquitted  my  felf  well,  yet 
that  is  no  Argument  againft  the  Thing  it 
felf ;  which,  as  I  obferved  before,  muft  be  a 
good  Undertaking  by  me,  until  fome  other 
better  qualified  attempt  it  :  And  I  am  very 
confident,  that  thofo  who  did  me  the  Ho¬ 
nour  to  attend  me  laft  Year,  as  they  had  in 
England  no  other  fuch  Opportunity,  will 
never  have  Reafon  to  repent  their  doing  fo. 

I  cannot  omit  to  take  Notice  here  of 
fomething,  which,  I  am  well  informed,  was 
objefted  to  my  Conduft  the  laft  Year  ;  to 
wit,  that  I  had  propofed  to  teach  in  Englijhy 

and  that  I  had  taught^  fometime  in  Publick  ; 
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by  both  which  Ways  the  Myfteries  of  the 
Profeffion  were  liable  to  be  laid  too  open, 
the  Honour  of  it  lelTcncd,  and  the  whole 
expofed  to  too  many  People.  As  to  teach¬ 
ing  in  Engl'ijh^  I  really  cannot  perceive  the 
Harm  of  it :  Undoubtedly  every  one  choofes^ 
both  to  teach  and  learn,  in  a  Tongue  of 
which  he  is  moft  Matter ;  and  indeed  the 
Engltjh  Language  is  very  capable  of  having 
the  mott  learned  Subjefts  treated  in  it.  One 
Reafon  why  in  fome  Univerfities  abroad 
they  don't  teach  in  their  Mother-Tongue  is, 
that  they  have  a  Mixture  of  fcveral  Nations 
to  fpeak  to,  and  therefore  mutt  choofe  a 
Language  that  is  univerfally  underttood. 
The  French  treat  of  medical  Things  in  their 
native  Language,  in'  mott  Part  of  their 
Schools  at  Earis  ;  always  fo  at  the  Royal 
Gar  den  ^2iVidL  often  lb  at  that  which  is  properly 
called  the  School  of  Medicine,  Butin  a  Word, 
Phyfick  needs  no  Obfeurity  of  a  dead  Lan¬ 
guage  to  make  it  valued,  f  nee,  like  all  other 
Things  founded  upon  Truth,  the  more  it  is 
known,  the  more  it  is  admired.  And  there 
is  ttill  enough  to  employ  ones  whole  Time 
in  purfuing  the  Study,  although  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  it  be  made  never  lo  eafy.  Befides, 
I  cannot  imagine  how  any  one  came  to  think 
I  had  done  an  irregular  Thing  by  teaching  in 
Englijh  here ;  fince,  not  to  mention  Grejham^ 
College^  I  am  even  authorized  in  fo  doing, 
by  the  Example  of  the  Royal  College  of 
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i'hyjicmns,  who  have  the  moft  of  their  few 
publick  Ledures  in  Englijh.  In  Ihort,  I  cari 
make  nothing  of  it,  but  that  People  will  find 
Fault,  for  the  Sake  of  doing  fo  ;  they  may 
go  on  for  me  ;  But  if  the  Gentlemen  who 
come  to  ftudy  under  my  Diredion,  Ihall 
choofe  another  Language,  I  Ihall  return  to 
that  in  which  I  have  been  moft  accuftomed 
to  deliver  my  felf  upon  thefe  Subjeds;  to 
wit,  the  Latin.  As  to  the  other  Part_  of 
the  Accufation  againft  me,  about  Reading 
in  publick,  I  beg  Leave  to  declare  my  own 
Sentiments  of  the  Thing  :  True  it  is,  that 
from  a  publick  Ledure,  feveral  might  hear 
fbmething  more  concerning  the  real  Affair  of 
Phyfick  than  they  had  done  before  ;  but 
thefe  muft  either  have  been  Praditioners 
(  for  a  great  Number  pradife  •without  a  re¬ 
gular  Title  to  do  it  )  or  otherwife ;  If  they 
were  Praditioners,  I  hope  they  were  not  the 
worfe ;  if  not,  the  Thing  could  only  lerve 
for  an  Amufement,  for  undoubtedly  it  never 
could  make  a  Praditioner  of  one  that  would 
not  have  been  Ib  without  it.  As  to  the  left- 
fenlng  the  Honour  of  the  Profeflio.n,  or  of  the 
Profeffors  of  it,  with  fome  ;  1  do  not  think 
that  could  happen ,  but  the  quite  contrary. 
For  it  is  notorioully  known  to  us  all,  that 
none  think  themfelves  better  accompliflied  to 
ad  as  Phyficians,  than  forae  who  b  ive  not 
the  leaft  glimmering  Knowledge  ot  the  Sci¬ 
ence  :  I  apprehend,  that  to  open  their  Eyes 
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u  little,  and  to  Ihew  them,  that  there  is 
lomething  in  the  Affair  which  they  never 
dreamt  of,  is  the  true  W^ay  to  make  them 
conceive  a  better  Opinion  of  their  Superiors 
than  they  had  before,  when  they  imagined 
them  to  know  no  more  of  the  Matter  than 
themfolves.  It  is  an  eafy  T[  hing,  upon  the 
Spength  of  a  few  Receipts,  for  one  to  fleep 
himfolf  into  an  Imagination,  that  he  practifos 
as  welLas  the  beft  Phyfician  in  the  World  j 
^  1^^  once  think  fo,  there  is  no  unde¬ 

ceiving  him,  but  by  giving  him  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know,  that  a  true  Phyfician’s  Pra¬ 
ctice  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  fuch  a 
Foundation,  but^  is  the  Refult  of  much 
Knowledge  and  found  Judgement.  If  one 
knows  nothing  of  a  Science,  he  often  thinks 
there  is  nothing  in  it  •  it  he  learns  a  little  of 
It,  he  then  begins  to  have  a  Value  for  thofe 
that  know  more.  One  then  that  has  the 
Learning  necelTary  to  maintain  the  Dignity  - 
of  the  Profoflion,  can  never  be  alarmed  at 
Part  of  the  Knowledge  of  it  becoming  a  lit¬ 
tle  publick  ;  for  by  that  Means  his  Qualifica¬ 
tions  will  be  more  known  and  efteemed. 

unlucky,  that  a  Complaint  has 
lubhlted  ever  fince  the  Days  of  Hippocrates^ 
that  there  are  many  nominal  Phyficians, 
but  few  real  ones :  If  any  fuch  have  in  our 
Days  ( as  „  .1  hope  they  have  not  }  fome 
how  or  otirer,  obtained  Priviledges,  which 
■  out  of  Confcience  and  Humanity  they  ought 
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not  to  exercife,  I  will  not  Indeed  anfwer, 
but  that  they  may  be  more  readily  dilcoyeied 
by  fome  whom  they  may  imagine  theiy  In¬ 
feriors  •  but  1  ftiall  never  think  it  an  Injury 
done  to  the  World,  to  be  Affiftant  in  pull¬ 
ing  off  the  Mask  of  fuch  Impoftors ;  who 
■are  to  ufe  the  Words  of  the  T)ivme  old 
Man.  a  Sort  of  Comedians,  who  represent 
Perfonages  quite  different  from  what  they 
really  are  j  and  to  the  Ignorance  of  whom 
it  is  owing,  that  the  nobleil  of  all  Arts  is 
thought  by  fome,  who  judge  raftily,  to  be 
the  leaft.  Bat  ti  put  an  End  to  this  Mat- 
ter,  1  thought  it  abiblutely  neceffary  at  my 
firft  Appearance  here,  to  begin  with  Ibme- 
thing  in  publick,  that  Phyficians  and  others 
rriight  judge,  whether  it  was  proper  to  pro¬ 
mote  hiy  Defign  in  private  j  and  1  reality 
look’d  upon  that  as  one  Way  to  ftiew  the 
World  1  defigned  no  Impofition  upon  them. 
I  know  it  is  not  always  Peoples  Way  to 
examine  Things  before  they  judge  of  them  ; 
but  I  could  not  fatisfy  myfelf  as  to  any  Iii- 
tention  of  mine,  without  putting  it  in  their 
Power  to  examine  if  they  pleafed,  whether 
they  did  or  not,  they  know  beft  themfelves. 
I  have  for  once  gone  through  the  Task  I 
propofed,  of  giving  a  private  Courfe  here, 
and  will  again,  if  I  meet  with  Encourage¬ 
ment.  1  cannot  poffibly  abridge  the  Time 
I  took  to  finilh  it  ;  for  my  Defign  never 

was  to  make  a  Parcel  of  lham  Ledures,  but 
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really  to  illuftrate  the  whole  Affair  of  Medi¬ 
cine  as  well  as  I  could;  and  to  do  that,  a 
good  deal  of  Time  is  reqaifite  ;  fix  Months  is 
the  fhorteft  I  can  poffibly  propofe.  1  know 
it  has  alfo  been  faid,  that  *  even  having  a 
private  Courfe  here,  will  give^too  eafy  an 
Admiffion  to  Ibme  who  are  not  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty,  to  underftand  all  our  Affairs;  and 
that  as  they  pradife  with  much  Affurance 
at  prefent,  they  will  do  it  with  more  after- 
w^ards.  Truly,  I  believe,  there  can  be 
no  Reafon  affigned,  wFy  any  Peribn  what¬ 
ever,  who  fhall  make  fuch  a  Ufe  of  the 
Courfe  as  to  make  it  a  foundation  for  ac- 
complilhing  himfelf  truly  in  Phyfick,  may 
not  be  admitted  into  the  Faculty,  and  lo 
pradife  with  the  fime  Freedom  as  the  reft. 
And  as  for  others,  whoever  obferves  how  Mat¬ 
ters  go,  will  not  believe  that  they  will  pradife 
with  more  Affurance,  or  in  any  wife  more 
than  they  do  at  prefent.  I  hope  I  have  made 
it  appear,  that  one  reafonable  Effed  that  may 
be  expeded  as  to  them  is,-  that  they  will 
think  better  of  the  Faculty  than  perhaps  they 
now  do.  Really  we  fee,  that  in  Places  where 
Phyfick  has  been  regularly  taught  for  a  long 
Time,  the  three  Branches  of  it,  as  it  is  now 
divided,  are  kept  much  more  diftind  than 
any  where  in  Great  Britain  \  for  we  know 
very  well  here,  that  the  Gentlemen  of  one 
of  the  Branches  have  fwallowcd  up  a  great 
Part  of  the  Whole:  And  indeed,  I  befieve, 
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none  need  be  in  the  leaft  apprehenfive,  that 
any  Accident  can  throw  a  little  more  Know¬ 
ledge  in  their  Way ;  for  they  feem  fo  very 
well  fatisfied  'with  their  prefent  Abilities, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  they  will  be  at 
much  Trouble  to  add  any  thing  to  them. 

So  truly  I  imagine  it  will  be  found,  that  on¬ 
ly  the  young  Students  who  defign  to  be¬ 
come  Phyficians,  or  but  few  others  will  be 
at  Pains  to  attend  the  Courfe;  unlefs  fome 
of  the  young  Surgeons  ihould  happen  to 
think  it  necelfary  for  them,  to  endeavour  to 
know  a  little  more  of  their  Bufinefs  than  to 
be  meer  Operators  :  And  indeed  as  they  re¬ 
gularly  are  the  Perlons  who  ought  to  treat 
the  external  Difeafes  of  the  Body,  it  is  very 
proper  that  they  Ihould  have  a  perfed  good 
Notion  of  them.  Now  the  Affair  of  exter¬ 
nal  Difeafes  takes  up  a  great  Part  of  the 
Pradical  Courfe,  which  includes  a  compleat 
Syftem  of  Surgery,  which  is  the  only  right 
Introdudion  to  the  Pfadice  of  Phyfick  .  For, 
as  I  have  before  afferted,  the  internal  Di- 
flempers  are  but  juft  ftich  Things  within, 
as  the  others  are  upon  the  outlide  of  the 
Body  :  As  for  Example,  one  who  under- 
ftands  throughly  an  Inflammation,  can  with 
very  little  Difficulty  conceive  perfedly  well 
the  Nature  of  a  Tleurijy,  which  is  no  more 
than  an  Inflammation  of  a  certain  internal  Part. 
I  know  well  that  Things  not  having  been 

confidered  in  this  Ample  Manner,  has  made 
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the  Notion  of  Difeafes  very  perplexed  ;  but  to 
remove  all  fort  of  Obfcurity,  ihall  be  my 
earned  Endeavour  :  And  to  do  it,  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  explain*  the  Difeafes  of 
both  the  outward  and  inward  Parts  of  the 
Body,  and  to  fhew  the  Connedion  between 
them  ;  and  by  whatever  Help  I  am  able  to 
give  to  thofe  who  are  to  treat  either  the  one 
or  other  Glafs  of  them,  I  Ihall  think  my  felf 
•fo  far  ufeful  to  the  Publick. 

Having  now  given  fome  Account  of  my 
Defign,  and  1  hope  Ihewn,  that  it  is  not  on¬ 
ly  the  Theory,  but  alfo  the  Pradice  of  Phy- 
fick,  that  is  to  be  learned  in  a  College,  I 
proceed  to  the  lad  Thing  I  propofed,  that 
is,  to  point  out  Ibme  Advantages  of  my  Un^ 
dertaking. 

And  Firff,  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  Profeffi-. 
on  of  Phyfick  is  fettled  here,  it  will  in  Time 
fave  a  good  deal  of  Money,  that  is  yearly 
carried  out  of  the  Nation  to  foreign  Univer- 
fities;  and  although  fome  young  Gentlemen 
of  ample  Fortunes  may  happen  to  like  a  little 
travelling,  much  better  than  daying  at  Home- 
yet  furely  to  put  them  under  a  Neceflity  of 
doing  fo  for  Education,  cannot  be  thought 
reafonable  by  any  one  w^ho  regards  either 
the  Honour  or  Intered  of  his  native  Countrv. 

Secondly^  Some  whofe  Circumdances  can¬ 
not  allow  them  to  be  at  the  Expence  of  a 
foreign  Education,  will  have  an  Opportuni¬ 
ty  at  Home,  of  becoming  well  acquainted 

with 
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with  the  Profeffion  they  intend  to  live  by. 
Whence  it  may  be  hoped,  that  they  fliall  be 
able  to  avoid  many  Blunders  they  might 
othervvile  fall  into,  to  the  great  Detriment  of 
their  Patients. 

Thirdly.,  That  Slur  will  entirely  l5e  re¬ 
moved,  that  in  the  Nation  of_  the  World, 
where  there  is  moft  Money  given  to  Phy- 
licians,  there  is  the  leaft  Care  taken  of  their 
Education. 

Fourthly,  All  that  intend  ferioufly  to 
apply  themfelves  to  the  Study  of  Phyfick, 
will  find  it  a  much  eafier  Task,  than  the 
fcarcely  poffible  one  of  learning  it  by  Read-  > 
ing ;  and  will  read  afterwards  to  much  great¬ 
er  Advantage. 

Fifthly,  They  who  intend  to  praftife  it 
without  much  Study,  will  be  put  in  a  Way 
of  feeing  their  own  Inabilities,  and  fb  much 
oftner  have  Recourfe  to  good  Advice  ;  Be- 
lides,  what  they  do  praftife,  will  be  to  much 
better  Purpofe  than  at  prefent ;  whence  it  may 
be  expefted,  that  thoulands  of  Lives  may 
be  faved.  I  fay,  that  were  the  Method  of 
diftinguilhing  Cafes  in  Phyfick,  which  we 
endeavour  to  teach,  hut  tolerably  underftood 
by  a  Number  of  thofe  who  pradife  it.  Mul¬ 
titudes  might  be  faved  who  unhappily  perilh. 
For  Inftancc,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  more  fo- 
vereign  Remedy  in  the  whole  ddd.t€ri(i 
dka  than  the  Peruvian  or  Jefintes  Bark  ; 
This  we  know  certainly  cures  an  intermit- 
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ting  Fever  ;  but  alas !  it  is  only  a  Phyfici- 
an,  and  a  very  good  one,  that  can  dittin- 
guifh  when  an  intermitting  Fever  is  to  be 
cured.  The  Fever  is  often  a  Motion  raid¬ 
ed  in  the  Body  to  throw  out  fomething  noxi¬ 
ous  ;  the  Fever  can  be  taken  away  and  the 
Difeafe  left  behind.  If  there  is  any  confi- 
derable  Obftrudion  lurking  in  the  Bowels, 
the  bad  Gonfequences  of  an  injudicious  Ad- 
‘miniftration  of  the  Bark  are  well-known: 
How  many  are  left  from  that  Caufe  to  lan- 
guifh  under  the  infupportable  Load  of  a 
^ro^Jy  ?  or  become  a  Prey  to  a  Jaundice ^ 
which  at  length  confumes  them  ?  How  often 
from  the  fame  Origine  arifes  an  inveterate 
Scurvey,  yea  almoft  a  Leprojy^  over  the 
whole  Body,  attended  with  incurable  Ulcers^ 
which  turns  the  remaining  Part  of  Life  into 
a  miferable  Burden  ?  Well  is  it  for  thofe 
who  have  been  fo  ufed,  if  a  Return  of  the 
old  Difeale,  the  intermitting  Fever ^  which  very 
often  happens,  puts  it  again  in  the  Power  of 
a  Phyfician  to  rectify  former  Miftakes.  But 
what  is  ftill  worfe,  if  worfe  can  be,  there 
are  other  Diftempers  which  are  attended  with 
Symptoms  very  like  thofe  of  an  Ague ;  fuch 
are  often  miftaken  for  one,  and  treated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Have  not  the  Shiverings  which 
attend  a  Suppuration  of  the  Lungs,  or  in¬ 
deed  of  any  other  Part,  been  often  mifcall- 
ed  a  Fit  of  an  Ague  ;  and  drawn  upon  the 
poor  Patient,  a  Load  of  Bark,  which  has 

either 
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either  very  foon  ftifled  him,  or  had  fome 
other  very  bad  Effeci  ?  fb  are  the  beft  Me— 
dicines  often  times  mifapplied  and  perverted. 
Such  Truths  I  unwillingly  mention,  but  I 
do  it  only  with  an  Intention  to  redify  Errors  ; 

I  wifh  I  could  do  fo,  by  all  the  very  grofs 
one’s  which  have  crept  into  the  Pradice 
of  Phyfick.  Were  the  Science  generally 
imderftood  as  it  ought  to  be,  thofe  who  un- 
derftand  it  not,  would  endeavour  to  inform 
themfelves  ;  or  for  Shame  give  over  the 
Pradice  of  it,  without  proper  Affiftance  ;  or 
at  leaft  the  World  would  turn  too  wife  to 
employ  them.  And  furely  nothing  in  our 
Way  could  be  a  greater  Satisfadion  to  the 
thinking  Part  of  Mankind,  than  to  fee  the 
.medical  Art,  valuable  as  it  is  in  it  felf,  lb 
well  underftood  by  all  who  have  any  Title 
to  exercife  it,  that  the  Pradice  of  jt  might 
bewrefted  from  the  Hands  of  impudent 
Pretenders,  who  know'  nothing  of  the  Mat- 
,  ter  ;  and  our  Streets  and  News-papers  freed  '■ 
from  the  iflfupportable  Load  of  printed 
Diredions  for  the  unhappy  Vulgar,  how  to 
impcfe  upon  themfelves,  inviting  them  to 
truft  to  a  Set  of  Monfters,  who,  to  the  De- 
ftrudion  of  Humane  Kind,  have  for  many 
Ages  been  promifing,  without  ever  being 
fairly  deteded  in  the  leaft  Performance. 

That  all  the  Advantages  I  have  enumerated, 
and  leveral  others  would  arife,  from  a  regu¬ 
lar  Profeffion  of  Medicine  eftabliflred  here, 

is 
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is  apparent  from  the  Nature  of  the  thine  • 
or  already  fufficiently  proved  in  this  Dif- 
courfe  How  far  I  am  to  be  juftified  in 
particular _  for  attempting  the  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  it,  I  have  before  endeavoured  to 
hew  j  and  how  I  execute  my  Defign,  muft 

Judgement  of  others.  I  Ihall 
■with  all  poffible  Diligence  perform  my  Part  • 
and  I  hope,  I  may  io  L,  Meafce  be 
able  to  make  the  Study  of  Phyfick  both  eafy 
and  agreeable  to  thofe  who  Ihall  apply  them- 
Jives  ferioufly  to  it.  - I  hope  I  Ihall  evi¬ 

dently  demonftrate,  that  there  is  fomethinff 
good  and  certain  in  the  Art,  fo  as  that  none 
although  endued  with  a  good  deal  of  Wit 
and  Vivacity  need  to  argue  themfelves  in- 

Infidelity  in  their  Profeffion  ; 

i!  endeavour  to  keep  up  the 
Cheat,  by  bantering  Mankind  in  a  grave 

Way. - Neither  Ihall  we  be  left  to  praaife 

hke  aSort  of  Machines,  upon  the  Strength  of 
a  few  Receipts,  picked  up  from  the  Apo- 
Jecary  s  Files,  and  fo  made  the  Jell  of  that 
Set  of  Men,  who,  if  this  were  the  Cafe,  would 
not  fkil  to  turn  it  to  our  Difad  vantage :  and 

before-hand  what 
he  Phyfician  was  to  order,  would,  amongft 

their  Friends,  endeavour  to  prove  his  com¬ 
ing  ufelefs  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  it  might  be 

neceffary  for  them,  that  he  Ihould  bear 

tne  Scandal  of  any  Accident. 
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I  hope  I  fliall  be  able  to  convince  thofe 
who  are  to  commence  Phyficians,  that  it 
will  be  much  more  for  their  Honour,  and 
even  in  the  End  to  their  Advantage,  to  ac- 
complifh  themfelyes  by  Study,  fo  as  to  be 
capable  to  judge  of  Difeafes  and  cure  them, 
rather  than  to  employ  their  whole  Time  in 
acquiring  a  certain  Method  of  Chit  Chat,  and 
in  thrufting  themfelves  forward  in  the  World, 
by  conftantly  running  from  one  Coffee-houfe 


to  another. 

I  believe  certainly  it  will  appear,  that 
there  is  enough  in  the  Study  of  Medicine  it 
felf,  to  take  up  their  fpare  Hours  j  and  there-- 
fore  that  it  will  be  the  lefs  neceffary  for 
them  to  enter  too  far  into  other  polite  Stu¬ 
dies  or  Amufements ;  and  although  fome  of 
thofe  are  very  entertaining  and  agreeable, 
and  therefore  commendable  ;  yet  I  would 
gladly  have  a  Phyfician’s  greateft  Ambition 
be,  to  be  thought  a  thorough  Mafter  in  his 
own  Profeffion. 

There  is  one  Thing  I  had  almoft  forgot 
to  mention,  and  that  is,  I  conceive  great 
Hopes,  that  all  Parts  both  of  the  Theory  and 
Praftice  of  Phyfick,  ' lhall  be  fo  far  explain¬ 
ed  to  the  Students,  that  if  at  the  Beginning 
of  their  Praftice  they  fliall  happen  to  be 
under  a  Neceffity  of  writing  a  Book,  with 
a  View  to  recommend  their  Abilities,  ‘  they 
lhall  at  leaft  know  fomething  about  the  Sub- 

jeft  they  choofe  to  treat  of  j  and-fb  not  run 

the 
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the  Hazard  of  being  efteemed  ignorant  in 
all  Parts  of  their  Profeffion,  as  they  may  be 
reafonably  luppofed  to  be  in  that,  where 
they  produce  a  Specimen  of  their  Knowledge, 
in  cafe  upon  Examination  it  appears,  that  they 
have  had  no  juft  Notion  of  the  Affair  in 
Hand  j  and  as  little  reading  of  other  People's 
Accounts  of  it. 

I  ftiall  earneftly  recommend  it  to  all  when 
they  come  to  praftife,  to  confider  ferioufly 
what  the  principal  Difeafe  is  that  their  Pa¬ 
tient  labours  under ;  and  not  to  facrifice  the 
Cure  of  that  to  any  Symptom  of  little  Con- 
fequence,  which  perhaps  may  make  the  moft 
fenfible  Uneafinefs  for  a  Time.  Far  be  it 
from  any  of  us  to  endanger  Life,  or  fix  an 
inveterate*  Diftemper,  by  endeavouring  to 
relieve  from  a  little  prefent  Uneafinefs  ;  al¬ 
though,  perhaps,  from  an  Alleviation  of  that 
Uneafinefs,  we  may  expect  fome  tranfitory 
and  ill-grounded  Reputation  for  a  few  Days. 

Let  our  Practice  be  fuch,  that  being  con- 
fcious  wfiat  we  do,  is  fiipported  by  very  good 
Reafons,  and  authorized  by  numerous  P^x- 
periments,  we  may  be  willing  to  fubmit  it 
to  the  Examination  of  any  who  are  learned 
in  our  Profellion.  This  will  entirely  put  us 
above  the  Fear,  that  our  Charafter  may  pof- 
fibly  run  a  Rifque  by  our  coming  into  Conful- 
tation  with  any  Perfon  whatever,  and  quite 
fiiperfede  theNeceffity  of  an  Attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  what  we  have  done,  by  unaccountably 

I  fhunning 
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fhunning  of  farther  Advice  ;  and  fo  endea¬ 
vouring  to  hide  one  Error  by  committing  an¬ 
other  ;  at  leaft  we  ftiall  always  have  a  better 
Excule  for  our  whole  Conduft,  than  to  flur 
it  over  with  a  formal  and  iiipercilious  Grimace 
in  our  Deportment,  which  is  looked  upon 
by  moft,  as  a  Sign  of  a  fliallow  Underftand- 
ing,  and  feldom  ufed,  but  to  cover  Ignorance. 

To  conclude  this  Effay,  Let  thofe  who  in¬ 
tend  to  aft  candidly  towards  Mankind,  and 
to  be  initiated  into  the  Myfteries  of  our  fa- 
cred  Art,  for  the  Welfare  of  their  Neigh¬ 
bour,  endeavour  early  to  apply  themfelves 
to  ftudy  the  true  Principles  of  it.  I  am  ready 
for  my  Part  to  go  along  with  them,  and  to 
point  out  a  Clue  to  lead  them  through  the 
various  Labyrinths  of  the  Science  which  I 
hope  will  in  Time  be  refcued  from  any  Difo 
regard  it  may  have  fallen  into,  and  the 
Knowledge  of  it  appear  to  be  the  nobleft 
Accomplilhment  the  Humane  Mind  is  capa¬ 
ble  of,  as  well  as  the  Art  it  felf,  the  greateft 
Good  to  Society. 


FINIS. 


From  my  Lodgings  in  JermynStrctT, 
September  29th,  1729, 

I  Intend  on  Monday  the  third  of  Novem¬ 
ber  next,  to  begin  tny  private  LeSiures 
on  the  Theory  and  Praftice  of  Medicine 
according  to  my  printed  Tropofals. 


W.  G  R  iE  M  E. 
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A  catalogue  of  Books. 

Printed  for  Lawton  Gilliver  at 
Homer^s  Head  againft  St.  Dunftan^s 
Church,  Fleetftreet,  1729. 

OMONA:  Or,  The  Fruit- 
Garden  illuflrated.  Containing 
fure  Methods  for  improving  all 
the  beft  Kinds  of  Fruits  now 
extant  in  England.  Calculated 
from  great  Variety  of  Experi¬ 
ments  made  in  all  Kinds  of  Soils 
and  Afpeds.  Wherein  the  Manner  of  railing 
young  Stocks,  Grafting,  Inoculating,  Planting,  &c. 
are  clearly  and  fully  demonftrated.  With  Di- 
redions ;  .  I.  For  pruning  ;  wherein  the  Reafons, 
Manner,  and  Confequences  thereof  are  clearly 
j  demonftrated.  II.  For  Nailing;  wherein  the  true 
j  Diftances  that  the  Branches  of  Fruit-Trees  are  to 
be  laid  upon  theWalls  are  fet  forth ;  being  a  moll 
important  and  ufeful  Difeovery, unknown  to  Gar¬ 
deners  in  general.  III.  For  preferving  their  Blol- 
foms  from  the  Injuries  of  Frofts,  Winds,  &c. 

IV.  Rules 


/ 


"Roovis  printed for  L.  Gillive{C< 

the  Six  Preachers  of  tho  Cathedral  Church 
CANtERBURY,  in  2  VoIS. 

"  The  Works  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  George 
Farquhar  :  Containing  all  his  Poems,  Letters, 
EfTays,  and  Comedies,  publiftied  in  his  Life-time, 
In  two.  Volumes  i2mo.  The  Sixth  Edition.  Cor- 
reded  from  the  Errors  of  former  ImprelTions.  To 
which  are  added  fome  Memoirs  of  the  Author^ 
never  before  publifh’d. 

The  Adventures  of  T elemachus  in  twenty-four 
Books.  Done  into  Englifli  from  the  laft  Paris 
Edition,  by  Mr.  Littlebury  and  Mr.  Boyer  :  * 
Adorn’d  with  twenty-four  Plates,  and  a  Map  of 
Telemachus’s  Travels,  all  curioully  engraven  by 
very  good  Hands.  The  Twelfth  Edition,  2  Vols. 

.  Vide  Opera  Omnia  Poetica  ex  recenfione  R,* 
Ruffell,  A.  M.  2  Toms,  i2mo. 

Thomse  Benneti,  S.  T.  P.  Grammatica  Hebrsa 
cum  Uberrima  Praxi  in  UfumTirorium,  qui  Lin- 
guam  Hebrseam  abfque  Preceptor  is  viva  voce  (id- 
que  in  breviffimo  temporis  compendio)  edifcere 
cupiunt.  Accedit  Confilium  de  Audio  pr2ecipu^ 
arum  Linguarum  Orientalium,  Hebraea,  Sed. 
Chaldoea,  Syrae,  Samaritana,  &c.  Arabics,  infti- 
tuendo  &  perficiendo.  Editio  altera. 

Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus.  Compedibus  Me- 
tricorum  numerorum  folutus :  In  ufumTyronum. 
Opera  &  Studio  N.  Bailey. 

Where  may  be  had  the  SpeSiators^  Tatlers^ 
Guardians^  Freeholder^  Lover ^  and  Reader ;  Books 
in  the  Law,  and  other  Sciences;  with  great 
Variety  of  Angle  Plays. 
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